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comparison between the crisis produced by 

the catastrophic depression through which we 

have been living for the past three years and 
that produced by the Great War of 1914 is one that 
occurs naturally to most people just now. On both 
occasions we have had profound social and econo- 
mic dislocations and widespread popular suffering 
(though from different causes in the two cases); 
on both occasions the need for a vigorous mobiliz- 
ation of the community’s resources became mani- 
fest very quickly. Men were equal to the need in 
the years from 1914 to 1918. In the last three years 
there has been a conspicuous lack of leadership; we 
drift aimlessly and despondently from one half- 
hearted expedient to another. Why such a differ- 
ence in the communal psychology within half a 
generation? The answer to this question throws a 
good deal of light upon the nature of our social 
structure. In the war years leadership was pro- 
vided by the great business captains, and the poli- 
ticians allied with them, who stood to gain from the 
war. It was they who through their newspapers 
kept the public spirit keyed up to the proper pitch; 
it was they who organized war loans and enlist- 
ment campaigns; it was they who systematized the 
manufacture of munitions and the distribution of 
foodstuffs. They rose to the occasion because they 
themselves were spurred on by unparalleled oppor- 
tunities for profit; their patriotism and their pri- 
vate interests coincided. In our present crisis they 
still command the magnificently organized engine 
of propaganda which they perfected in the war 
years. But as the depression refuses to vanish 
before the ceremonial dances and the incantations 
of the medicine men our directors of propaganda 
are slowly losing their nerve. For it becomes 
clearer every day that, if this crisis is to be effec- 
tively met, our financial and commercial leaders 
must themselves make unwonted sacrifices. Their 
appetite for profits must be curbed; the gambling 
speculation which is the basis of their activity must 
be banished from our society; their irresponsible 
control of our destinies must be modified. Large 
realms of business in which the motive of private 
profit now reigns supreme must be transformed into 
public services. Our leaders are not prepared to 
make these sacrifices. They will fight against them 
to the last ditch. And so we drift into deeper chaos. 
For our society has not yet developed any leader- 
ship outside of this financial-political class. 
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THE CHURCH GROWS A CONSCIENCE 


T is probably rather too much to expect many 
readers of the daily press to follow from day to 
day with bated breath the proceedings of the 
Conference of the United Church of Canada which 
was held recently in Hamilton. Yet any who did so 
must have been struck by the evidence of a sort of 
general unrest in the rank and file, a sort of ‘move- 
ment towards the left,’ especially in questions of an 
economic nature. Reports were adopted and motions 
passed demanding sweeping changes in the whole 
Canadian scheme of things, reports and motions of a 
kind which a very few years ago would hardly 
have found a seconder. The _ well-brought-up 
clergyman used to consider that such mundane mat- 
ters were quite outside his province, and he was 
encouraged in this comfortable belief by the bank- 
ers and stockbrokers among his Elders. Either 
clergymen are not so well brought up just now or 
they are beginning to listen to a still small voice 
which speaks from another quarter. Further 
evidence of the same sort of ‘dangerous thinking’ 
was to be found in the attack launched by a body of 
Western opinion against the scandal of fat stipends 
paid by wealthy congregations to ‘popular’ preach- 
ers. This palace revolution in economic matters is 
all the more significant in that in most other fields 
of opinion touched on by the Council of the United 
Church the steady tramp of feet marking time can 
still be heard quite plainly. In discussions affecting 
divorce, the family, and kindred subjects, it was 
made clear that this new economic radicalism must 
share its truckle-bed with the skeleton of a very 

antiquated puritan morality. But it would be per- 
pg ny much to expect a general advance all along 
the line. 


THE NEW CZAR OF RADIO 


R. BENNETT can be congratulated on _ his 
choice of Mr. Hector Charlesworth to head 
the new National Radio Commission. 

Although the editor of Toronto Saturday Night 
would probably call himself a Conservative, he has 
at no time in his distinguished career been content 
to figure as a mere camp-follower of Toryism. In- 
deed his insistence on the right to voice his per- 
sonal opinions with utmost vigour as he did, to 
quote one instance, at the time of the ‘free speech’ 
quarrel in Toronto, has frequently embarrassed the 
party stalwarts. Mr. Charlesworth has a mind of 
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his own and there is no danger that he will ever 
allow himself to be used as a political tool. Of equal 
importance is the fact that he seems to have the 
right idea about radio and every intention of for- 
mulating a national radio policy which can best be 
qualified as civilized. In a short statement to the 
press issued at the time of his appointment he made 
it quite clear that while the morons in their thou- 
sands would not be deprived of their Amos and 
Andy and their tooth-paste crooners, the Board 
would still feel that it had a certain cultural respon- 
sibility towards the nation as a whole, and would 
attempt to raise the general level of taste. He cited 
the B.B.C. as a model in this regard, and it is to be 
hoped that he and his colleagues will keep this 
model very closely in mind. Of course, plenty of 
people will be found to rail at Charlesworth and 
jeer at him for a ‘high-brow.’ They will probably 
find that he is a man who can stand plenty of abuse 
and still stick to his guns. 


IS THE GOOSE-STEP COMING BACK? 


HE recent German demand for equality of 

armaments, meaning the right to build up and 

maintain a large army complete with modern 
destructive equipment, and the French refusal to 
countenance the proposal in its present form have 
set all the arm-chair political pundits, both within 
the Reich and outside it, to fresh denunciations of 
French ‘perfidy.’ It is getting a little wearisome 
and does not ring quite as true as it did when the 
cries of anguish came from the liberal Germany of 
the Social-Democrats, and when the protests were 
confined to a perfectly proper arraignment of that 
infamous document, the Treaty of Versailles. 
Granted the perversity of French foreign policy, 
especially in Central and Eastern Europe, granted 
the absurdity of the French nationalist mysticism 
which hopelessly confuses the interests of France 
with the interests of the universe as a whole, Her- 
riot and Co. are at the present moment more re- 
liable guardians of the peace of Europe than Messrs. 
Von Papen and Von Schleicher. The military dic- 
tatorship which has governed Germany since the 
beginning of June reeks far too strongly of the bad 
old days, and careful observers of the German 
scene are becoming alarmed at the resurrection of 
the junker. Half-pay majors seem to have sprung 
up like a crop of poisoned toad-stools over-night. 
If this is the real Germany reasserting herself, then 
the outlook is an unpromising one; if it is not, and 
if the more generous spirit of ’48 is to prevail, then 
the sooner the country squires and the sergeant- 
majors are kicked out of the Wilhelmstrasse the 
better. Until that time, pleas for equality in arma- 
ments, however well-founded logically in the fiasco 
of successive disarmament conferences, can only 
be received with mixed feelings even by the best 
friends of Germany. 


SWEETLY REASONABLE 


E are always happy to welcome any lapse 
into sanity on the part of our Conservative 
contemporaries, and the following editorial 
paragraph from a stalwart Toronto journal sent 


Sy 


tears of joy coursing down our careworn cheeks: — 


Russia has expelled a Toronto woman writer because 
her articles were hostile to the Government, and only a 
Russian would get the idea that expulsion would make 
a writer look more favourably upon the author of it. 


There is a certain awkwardness in the style, but 
that may be explained by the unfamiliarity of the 
subject. As for the basic sentiments, they are un- 
impeachable. The single flaw—if we may be allowed 
a little modest carping—is the suggestion that the 
Russians are alone in their benighted state. We 
seem to have heard of lapses nearer home. There 
have been rumors of expulsions even from our fair 
Dominion—expulsions motivated by an apparent 
dislike of our glorious institutions on the part of the 
victims. We are a little doubtful whether that is 
quite the way to impress our ideals of British jus- 
tice and Christian charity upon the foreigner who 
came seeking the Land of Promise of the steamship 
advertisements. But we have no doubt that, if 
such expulsions really had occurred, the Mail and 
Empire would be the first to protest against so mis- 
taken a course. Nor, in view of the silence of the 
same enlightened journal, can we credit the das- 
tardly propaganda of Liberal journals to the effect 
that a certain Section 98 has been used to curtail 
that freedom of speech which is so inalienable a 
part of our British heritage. It all goes to show 
that one should never judge from appearances. But 
we have learned our lesson; and next time we hear 
these unfounded rumors about prosecutions of Com- 
munists, we shall wait for the earnest protest of the 
Mail’s editorial columns before giving such reports 
any credit whatever. 


BENEFICIAL BIRDS OF PREY 


AST year’s Special Game Committee of the 
Ontario Legislature (three M.P.P.’s and Mr. 
Jack Miner), after touring the Province in the 

summer and deliberating most of the following 
winter, presumably made its report to the Govern- 
ment. At any rate, the Game and Fiseries Act of 
1931 has been revised, and, by the deletion of a few 
words, the work of preserving wild life in Ontario 
has received a serious set-back. Until the new Act 
appeared, all hawks and owls except four received 
legal protection; now every species is free to be shot 
on sight. It is idle, in view of the present condition 
of public opinion in this country, at once senti- 
mental and materialistic, to make a plea for birds 
of prey on the grounds of their aesthetic value, how- 
ever important that aspect is. But on material 
grounds alone it is difficult to understand how the 
Government can justify its action. There is avail- 
able a great mass of accurate information concern- 
ing the economic status of hawks and owls, com- 
piled not only for Canada and the United States 
in general, but for Ontario in particular. The in- 
disputable indication of this evidence is that, with 
the possible exception of four species, all of On- 
tario’s common hawks and owls whose diet is not 
merely ‘neutral’ (fifteen species) are beneficial to 
the human population. The result comes chiefly 
through their wholesale destruction of 

rodents, insects, and of birds, such as starlings, 
whose increase is economically undesirable. The 
proportion of mice and other harmful items to the 
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total diet of these hawks and owls ranges from 97.3 
per cent. for the sparrow hawk, to 16.7 per cent. for 
the goshawk, with possibly a still lower score for 
the pigeon hawk. The average of benefit from the 
four ‘suspects’ is at least 26.2 per cent.; for the other 
fifteen species, 78.2 per cent.; and the average for 


all, 67.3 per cent. Bia l 
N the face of this evidence, one can only assume 
that the Government was unfortunate in the 
advice received. Its source is not far to seek. 
Mr. Jack Miner, the ‘expert’ on the Special Game 
Committee, is an avowed hater of the birds of prey. 
Once a hunter himself, his ‘conversion’ has been as 
ial as it was violent. Ducks, geese, and song 
birds are his private pets, and anything which mo- 
lests them, however legitimately, excites him to 
dithering wrath. That the birds of prey have a 
place in nature’s scheme of things does not enter 
his head—despite the fact that the Creator’s name 
is seldom long from his lips. When it is also con- 
sidered that he openly boasts of never having com- 
pletely read a book, one can hardly conceive of a 
worse adviser on so intricate a subject. As for his 
reputation for humanity, his method of catching 
hawks and owls—by the legs in a steel trap which 
overbalances and dangles from the top of a pole— 
is about as barbarous as one can imagine. It is to 
be greatly regretted that Mr. Miner’s energetic 
rhetoric and the spectacular success of some aspects 
of his bird sanctuary have blinded the public to his 
fundamental weaknesses as a conservationist. Every 
natural economist, every lover of nature, every sen- 
sible person must hope that the Government of 
Ontario will reconsider its legislation at the earliest 
possible opportunity, and will draw for advice on 
the knowledge of competent naturalists and biolo- 
gists of whom a number are readily available for 
consultation. 


RAYMOND KNISTER 


T was a sad coincidence that Leo Kennedy’s esti- 
mate of his place among Canadian writers should 
have appeared within a few days of Raymond 

Knister’s death by drowning. Like Keats, who is 
the hero of the novel still to be published, he died 
just as he was beginning to feel his strength. In the 
few years he had to work, he gave us something 
more substantial than promise, but his best we are 
never to see. Canada could ill afford to lose him. 





THE TREE REPLIES 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

Thanks for your servile tribute. You 
Would grieve if you believed it true. 
But you are sure your sweetish lines 
Are lovelier than any pines, 

Maples, or elms, or beeches grey, 

That live their self-respecting day. 
You’ve never known us, else you’d be 
Infected with our honesty. 

Poems are made by fools like me. 
Thank God! Trees write no poetry. 


P.B. 


THE LIBERAL PROGRAMME 


R. KING made some forays out of the valley 

of humiliation into South Huron during the 

past month, and the party newspapers im- 
mediately became excited over the supposed new 
radical proposals which he had evolved during his 


retirement. On examination it turned out that 
there was nothing new in the proposals except some 
vague phrases about a central bank. All that had 
happened was that the old stage settings of the 1919 
Liberal Convention had been brought out of the 
lumber room and dusted up a bit; and the same old 
Liberal troupe was going to go on tour with them 
again. Nothing could so well illustrate how thor- 
oughly Liberal editors and other commentators had 
forgotten what was in the 1919 platform as the fuss 
which was raised over Mr. King’s Seaforth speech. 

Two points in this performance are significant. 
One is that the Liberal leaders should have the 
nerve to revive the memory of what they solemnly 
promised in 1919, considering their almost complete 
failure to carry out the promises during their years 
of office from 1921 to 1930. The other is that they 
should be so little conscious of the ideas that have 
been stirring in men’s minds during the last three 
years. In the midst of the disastrous chaos into 
which our capitalistic civilization has fallen, the 
programme of 1919 is likely to appear to most 
people as hopelessly inadequate. 

The main plank in the 1919 platform was that 
on the tariff. The Liberals are wise in insisting that 
the question of our international trade relations is 
fundamental for us in Canada. There is an element 
in the new Cooperative Commonwealth movement 
which seems to imagine that a socialized Canada can 
neglect trade questions and somehow produce a 
millenium in this country in isolation from the rest 
of the world. And Mr. Woodsworth will have to 
explain pretty frequently to some of his followers 
that the principles of Adam Smith are still relevant 
in a socialist society, and that we shall still have to 
consider what lines of production we can most pro- 
fitably follow in this country, and how we can most 
profitably exchange our products for those of other 
countries. The tariff is the most glaring case in our 
Canadian economy of the exploitation of the mass 
of the community by a few privileged interests; and 
while a correction of its worst abuses will not solve 
our social problems for us, as the Liberal adherents 
of laissez-faire, such as the Winnipeg Free Press, 
always tend to assume, they cannot be solved with- 
out tackling the tariff question. 

The objection to the tariff plank of the Liberals 
is not that it is unsatisfactory but that their policy 
about it in office was simply dishonest. In 1919 they 
pledged themselves to substantial reductions with a 
view to ‘(1) diminishing the high cost of living 
which presses so severely upon the masses of the 
people, and (2) reducing the cost of the instru- 
ments of production in the industries based on the 
natural resources of the Dominion.’ They went on 
to enumerate a long list of particular commodities 
which were to be put upon the free list and of others 
which were to enjoy reduced duties. And then they 
added that the British preference should be in- 
creased to 50% of the general tariff. Finally, they 
promised, ‘the Liberal party hereby pledges itself to 
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implement by legislation the provisions of this Reso- 
lution when returned to power.’ They are promis- 
ing the same thing now, including the 50% British 
preference which is flourished as if it were some 
new far-reaching proposal. But what did they do 
when they had the chance? The best answer to 
that question is to compare the 1919 tariff resolu- 
tion with the 1930 Dunning budget which repre- 
sented the culmination of Liberal efforts after nine 
years of office. Mr. Dunning made a few spectacu- 
lar reductions on British goods for which there was 
a limited non-competitive market in Canada; he 
manipulated the iron and steel schedules in a man- 
ner which was satisfactory to our Canadian iron and 
steel interests, the only persons who were in a posi- 
tion at the moment to understand the new intricate 
scales of duty; and he did nothing about textiles. 
Mr. King had already announced at the beginning 
of his period of office that the 1919 resolution was 
only a chart by which he would guide his course. 
No doubt, with another twenty or thirty years of 
office and with continued fine weather, a succession 
of Robb and Dunning budgets might have brought 
us within reach of the harbour which was marked 
down on the chart of 1919. But before he can expect 
us to trust him again with the ship of state Mr. 
King must give us some trustworthy guarantee as 
to the speed at which he is going to run its engines. 

Mr. King’s own particular contribution to the 
1919 resolutions concerned the matter of Labour 
legislation. He was considered in those days to be 
an authority in this field and his Labour resolution 
was carried unanimously without much discussion. 
After all, had he not written a book upon the sub- 
ject? Politicians do not read books; but if anyone 
at Ottawa in August, 1919, had managed to plough 
through Industry and Humanity, a fairly accurate 
prediction might have been made as to the course 
of the Liberal party on social legislation under its 
new leader. The Resolution of the Convention 
urged the introduction into the control of industry 
of the principle of representation whereby labour 
and the community as well as capital might be re- 
presented; it declared that, so far as practicable, 
there should be federal and provincial cooperation 
for an adequate system of insurance against unem- 
ployment, sickness, dependance in old age, and 
other disability, which would include old-age pen- 
sions, widows pensions, and maternity benefits. This, 
admittedly, is a fairly far-reaching programme. But 
what did the Liberals in office do towards its real- 
ization? They introduced old-age pensions in 1925 
under pressure from Mr. Woodsworth when the 
independent votes were very badly needed. On un- 
employment insurance they steadily had recourse 
to the excuse that it was a provincial matter. Is 
there any record of their having sought provincial 
cooperation on all the matters dealt with in their 
1919 Resolution? What reason is there to expect 
more activity from them in the 1930’s now that Mr. 
King has resurrected unemployment insurance from 
the 1919 files? 

The 1919 Resolutions also included a clause ac- 
cepting the principle of Proportional Representa- 
tion. On this matter the later course of action (or 
rather inaction) of the party was both spineless and 
stupid. For Proportional Representation would 
have broken up the solid Tory blocks in many of the 


oe 


big industrial centres and given the Liberals some 
chance of representation there. 

This leaves us with not much more than the pro. 
ject of a central bank upon which the Mr. King of 
1932 goes beyond the Mr. King of 1919 in his pro. 
fessions of faith. And here he is on fairly safe 
ground. For by the time that Mr. Bennett permits 
a revision of the Bank Act it is probable that prac. 
tically everybody, including the banks, will favour 
a central bank. The real question will be what 
powers it is to have and whether it is to control the 
monetary policy of the commercial banks or whether 
they are to control it. 

There are some other matters on which one 
would like to hear from the Liberal chieftain. What 
has become of his one-time enthusiasm for reform 
of the Senate? When he gets back to office he will 
again have to face a hostile Senate as in 1921. After 
all the consideration that he must have given to this 
matter from 1921 to 1925 would it not be well for 
him to tell us exactly what he proposes to do when 
next he returns to office? There is also the ques- 
tion of party campaign funds. Does Mr. King pro- 
pose to deliver his party from subservience to big 
financial interests by inducing the rank and file of 
party members to contribute to the party chest— 
this is the only final method by which we can be 
sure of party honesty and of a democratic control 
of party policy—or does he even contemplate the 
comparatively minor step of compelling by law 
full publicity for contributions to party funds? 
After the humiliation of the Beauharnois scandal 
surely he is bound to take us into his confidence as 
to how he proposes to avoid another such incident 
in his party. 

But even if the Liberals could give satisfactory 
answers to all these particular questions from tariffs 
to campaign funds, and even if we could trust them 
to implement their promises by effective action 
when in office, can we accept a so-called ‘forward- 
looking’ party in these days which is so timid in 
facing the fundamental evils of our present gam- 
bler’s civilization? Does Mr. King think that the 
few haphazard interventions of the state which he 
proposes are going to suffice to curb the acquisitive 
passions and the speculative mania of the business 
leaders who have got us into the present mess? 
Before he emerges completely from his retreat at 
Kingsmere let him study the far-reaching schemes 
of state intervention and social planning which Eng- 
lish Liberal leaders were already propounding in 
the Liberal Yellow Book before the present crisis 
came upon the world. If Canadian Liberal leader- 
ship cannot provide something similar to this as 
applied to Canadian conditions, Mr. King is likely 

to find himself after the next election at the head 
of a parliamentary contingent which consists chiefly 
of machine Liberals from Quebec looking -y  —. 
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By H. F. 


COMMITTEE of five business and profes- 
sional men, chosen by the government of 
British Columbia from a panel nominated by 

service clubs, has made a survey of the financial 
situation of the province and their Report is re- 
markable for the drastic economies which it recom- 
ds. 
mee is instructive to look at this business man’s 
manifesto. Its point of departure is sound enough. 
The cumulative deficits of the past twenty years ap- 
proach $50,000,000. For the year ending March 
31st, 1932, the deficit is believed to amount to 
$6,500,000. The budget for the current year bal- 
ances on paper, but a large deficit is anticipated. 
Even so, unemployment relief is charged to capial 
account. 

The main cause of this deplorable state of affairs 
is found by the committee to be the extravagance 
involved in a crude form of party politics. Expen- 
sive works are undertaken to please influential con- 
stituencies, and mere office-seekers who are spend- 
ing public money freely have no moral position for 
resistance to demands for social legislation. As for 
the electorate, one is reminded of the dog in the 
fable who declined to change his fleas because the 
new-comers might be hungry. 

This diagnosis is fair enough as far as it goes, 
but it does not explain the desperate situation which 
exists at the present day and the huge deficit of 
1932. Here the explanation is simple and relatively 
innocent. The government did not foresee the de- 
pression. It borrowed money in the belief that the 
buoyant revenues of the prosperous years would 
continue. It created fixed charges too high for the 
revenue available in poor years. It did not foresee 
the monetary deflation which has greatly increased 
the burden of all debts. The committee does not 
stress these points—indeed business men cannot 
first cast the stone. They too have sinned, and one 
reason for the wretched economic position of the 
province lies in the fact that its business men have 
invested their money, and borrowed money too, in 
enterprises whose earning power has been esti- 
mated on the assumption that good years were 
normal years and that the world had sound mone- 
tary policies. At present prices many of these en- 
terprises cannot operate and those who direct them 
are naturally anxious to reduce their costs without 
saying too much about their own foolishness. 

Any serious attempt to restore the economic 
position of the province is totally beyond the pur- 
view of the committee. Indeed the Committee 
frankly recommends, on financial grounds, the dis- 
continuance of expenditures which it recognizes as 
remunerative in the long run. Business men are 
not economists, and the Committee thinks only of 
the immediate financial situation. 

The first step in the argument is to deny that 
the province has any taxable capacity left (with a 
minor exception for succession duties). There is 
no denial that taxable capacity existed during the 
last twenty years or that their deficits might have 
been avoided by higher taxation. But it is said that, 
today, ‘Taxes of every description are an important 
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factor in the costs of all industries: they affect both 
the employee’s cost of living and the industry it- 
self.’ ‘Higher taxation is impossible.’ Therefore 
there must be economies to the extent of about 
$6,000,000 a year. Of course if a Committee may 
enunciate any economic laws it pleases, it can prove 
whatever it likes! 

The rest of the argument presents no difficulties, 
except those which the Committee makes for itself. 
In dealing with social legislation the Committee 
confines itself to suggesting economies in adminis- 
tration and the removal of abuses. Higher educa- 
tion is dismissed quite courteously as something 
which we unfortunately cannot pay for. But this 
gentle tone is not preserved throughout. The Com- 
mittee abandons its strong line that beggars cannot 
be choosers in order to take the offensive in the 
matter of secondary education. Here the Commit- 
tee has very definite educational views and aims at 
constructing something little short of a business 
man’s utopia. 

The objective is to protect the lucrative mo- 
nopoly of executive, professional, and scholastic 
careers which it is thought that the well-to-do ought 
to enjoy, provided that access to them is also 
afforded to ‘pupils of exceptional ability and pro- 
mise’ by means of a system of scholarships. We are 
told that ‘the capacity of society, as it is at present 
constituted, to absorb aspirants, whether qualified 
or not, to the scholastic, professional, executive, or 
similar occupations is limited.’ What on earth does 
‘absorb’ mean? Does it mean to provide for, at 
existing scales of remuneration? Or does it merely 
imply that as numbers increase the scale of remun- 
eration will fall until aspirants are driven into other 
occupations? There would be no harm in this. The 
implication of the Committee is that other occupa- 
tions are available which, though poorly paid, per- 
mit of an honest contentment not to be achieved by 
those who wear white collars. Since there is a good 
deal of unemployment at present, and since the 
problem of relief has even engaged the attention of 
the Committee, it is to be presumed that it is for the 
future that plans are being made. 

Even so, the Committee’s view is remarkable. In 
a prosperous future our budget would balance. But 
it is only in a prosperous future that, as the Com- 
mittee says, ‘Once the elementary stage of educa- 
tion has been passed, the sooner the majority of 
students commence to assist in producing the wealth 
now lying dormant in our natural resources, the 
better it will be for themselves and the society in 
which they live.’ In spite of the absolute character 
of this pronouncement, I do not think that it is 
really the idea of the Committee that children 
should be forced into competition with skilled and 
unskilled labour whether urban or rural for the 
profit of the scholastic, professional, and executive 
occupations. It is more likely that they are at- 
tracted by the idea of creating a sort of peasantry 
dependent on subsistence farming. 

This idea is attractive. It is businesslike to 
classify our neighbours as customers and competi- 
tors and to love the former alone. Someone who 
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bought and never sold would be the ideal neigh- 
bour. Next best is someone who buys the products 
of industry and sells foodstuffs. The large scale 
farmer may be injured, but he can probably sell in 
foreign markets. A peasantry never goes on strike. 
It is a reservoir of unskilled labour and may even 
be able to take care of its relatives in hard times. 
The peasantry itself is depression proof. It is the 
backbone of the nation. At present we are inverte- 
brate. Then too the Committee believes that, ‘It is 
of the very essence of economy that a State (appar- 
ently including under this slippery term a Cana- 
dian province) be as self-supporting as possible in 
the way of supplying its people with essential food 
products.’ 

The transmogrification of the unemployed into 
peasants is a process which has received no detailed 
study. Indeed chief reliance seems to be placed on 
the long-run effect of the new educational policy 
which will be described. The Committee’s faith in 
education and their conception of the utter sim- 
plicity of the process of education are naive, touch- 
ing, and so ridiculous as to approach the sublime. 
The mere perusal of the report, for instance, is ex- 
pected to produce the most momentous psychologi- 
cal transformations. ‘We are of opinion that the 
time has come for a complete change in the ideas, 
opinions, and motives which have influenced both 
the electors and the elected in the past.’ This 
opinion, alas, is a hardy annual. It has flourished 
for generations in the home of the idealist and the 
club of the rich. It is refreshing to find five grown- 
up men who are not too sophisticated to express it. 

The chief change in our educational system is to 
be the reduction of teachers’ salaries by 25 per cent. 
of the aggregate, in addition to the economies to be 
made by reducing the number of teachers. This 
latter result will follow from the proposals to in- 
crease the minimum numbers for whom elementary 
schools and high schools will be established in rural 
areas. There is a hint of changes in the curriculum 
to give pride of place to instruction in agriculture, 
handicrafts, and salesmanship. These must be 
begun early, for free education is to stop when the 
fourteenth anniversary of birth is reached. From 
then onwards half the cost must be borne by the 
parents, and after the sixteenth birthday the whole 
cost. The cost is to include the interest and sinking 
fund on the price of the school building. As the 
Committee makes no allowance for variations in the 
purchasing power of the dollar it will be expensive 
to be educated in a school built in the early twen- 
ties of this century. 

The proposal for salary reductions raises ques- 
tions of social justice on which the views of busi- 
ness and professional men are of interest. The 
Committee quotes with approval from the May 
Report. ‘Two general considerations about the pay 
of State servants occur to us. On the one hand the 
State should hold the scale even between its own 
servants and those through whose enterprises its 
servants are paid. On the other hand employees 
of the Crown would have a real ground for com- 
plaint if their pay were related to wages in indus- 
try only in the time of low wages. If they do not 
get pay relatively to the boom they must be spared 
the severity of the slump. The State as a model 
employer offers security, a pension, a dignified ser- 


—— 


vice and a moderate wage in exchange for the ex. 
citement and possibilities of private employment’ 
Now Canada has not, like England, suffered from 
twelve years of severe unemployment. A pro 

to reduce the salaries of teachers (and elsewhere in 
the Report similar reductions are proposed in the 
case of civil servants) implies that these salaries 
were too high before the depression. Otherwise the 
teacher is not ‘spared the severity of the slump’ 
unless the reduction is limited to the benefit the 
teacher receives from the fall in prices. That sal. 
aries were too high can only mean that men and 
women of wastefully superior ability and education 
were being attracted to the profession. Yet the 
Committee deprecates the subsidizing of the train. 
ing of teachers and recommends that the fees at 
Normal Schools be raised to cover the whole cost 
of their professional education, checking in this way 
the very competition which might be expected to 
lead to a reduction in the salaries. There is no 
attempt whatever to calculate whether a teacher 
over a period of ten or twelve years has earned 
more than he would have done in private employ- 
ment. 

How, the reader may ask, does the Committee 
expect to get its recommendations, which are ex- 
tremely unpopular, enacted into law? It suggests a 
Coalition of the leaders of the two parties which 
would effectually prevent the electorate from mak- 
ing a valid choice. There is of course no motive 
which would naturally lead politicians to form a 
Coalition to carry out proposals which they dislike 
and which they know the public dislikes. They are, 
therefore, to be hounded into a Coalition by an 
appeal to public spirit. There is no prospect of 
uniting the electorate in genuine support of such 
a Coalition, and a united electorate is the only 
real excuse for a Coalition. 

The strongest debating point of the Committee 
is undoubtedly to say, ‘What is your alternative? 
Everyone dislikes what hurts him, but what is 
practicable, except what we propose? All opposi- 
tion is tainted by self-interest. We have had the 
courage to show you the real situation of the pro- 
vince. There is no money, we must economize, and 
it is childish to complain that it hurts.’ 

There is unhappily only one answer to this argu- 
ment. It is to say that obviously expenditures must 
be reduced to the lowest point consistent with pre- 
serving things which matter more than the dis- 
comfort of taxation, and that there must be a heavy 
increase in taxation. Those who propose this are 
not deficient in disinterestedness or courage. Those 
who oppose this do so because it hurts. Indeed, to 
face the realities of the situation and to say what 
must be done requires not less but greater courage 
and disinterestedness than the Committee dis- 
played. Our income tax is expected to yield $5,000, 
000. It might have to be doubled to balance the 
budget after all reasonable economies have been 
made. The conclusion is hard to resist that the 
Committee itself saw this—quite irresistible that 
the Committee sees it now—but the Committee has 
not had the courage to say it. 

When it has been said, what then? We have 
seen that to implement its own proposals the Com- 
mittee made an appeal for a Coalition without a 
proper psychological foundation. The main fault 
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of the report is that it makes no appeal to idealism, 
to the pride of the community, to its sense of fair- 
ness, to its ambition for its children, to all these sen- 
timents which are real and strong in British Colum- 
bia. The nature of the Committee’s proposals pre- 
cluded such an appeal. But proposals for sacrifices 
all round, to be undertaken in the interests of the 
future generation, to be apportioned fairly among 
all our citizens, might create the united electorate 
of which the Committee dreamed. Safety lies in 
courage! Demos may be a dangerous beast, but it 
does not do to show your fear! 











THE REACTION IN GERMANY 


HE recent reports from Germany that I have 

seen in the Canadian press are chiefly con- 

cerned with the present business outlook. 
They point out that Germany is now in a very en- 
viable position, since she has been relieved of the 
burden of Reparations payments, and since the 
over-expansion of her industrial system has been 
corrected by the elimination of tens of thousands of 
bankrupt concerns. But above all they look with 
envy and admiration at the spectacle of her 
superbly equipped factories, equipped not only with 
the finest machinery and the most up-to-date ration- 
alized organization, but also with the cheapest 
skilled labour in the whole world. For on an aver- 
age the wages of the trained workers in Germany 
have been cut by 30 per cent., a triumph not yet 
attained elsewhere. And now, to crown these bless- 
ings, we are given to understand that Germany 
possesses a government of real authority, unen- 
cumbered with Parliamentary machinery, freed 
from the corruption of party politics, a thoroughly 
reliable government of gentlemen and generals, who 
with the help of a loyal police and army and a few 
hundred thousand well-armed and _ well-trained 
members of the Stahhelm organization, can be 
trusted to keep in order both Communists and 
Socialists as well as the more truculent followers 
of Hitler. And so long as Hindenburg lives to give 
a sanction to their activities, there seems little 
danger of any political party or popular organiz- 
ation being strong enough to offer any serious op- 
position. And, even when Hindenburg is no longer 
alive, there is no reason to suppose that it will not 
be quite as easy to avoid the difficulties of a presi- 
dential election—with the possible danger of the 
return of either Hitler or Bruening—as it was to 
set aside a Reichstag, in which the government 
found itself with only a negligible handful of sup- 
porters. The powers that so easily discovered the 
genius of Herr von Papen and endowed his ministry 
with such unquestionable and triumphant authority 
can be trusted to find a suitable member of the 
Hohenzollern family to stabilize their position by 
assuming imperial authority. The present Chan- 
cellor has already dropped the unfortunate term 
Republic and is now accustoming us again on all 
official occasions to the use of the term Empire. It 
remains only to change the title and office of Presi- 
dent, and to give to the new imperial Germany its 
proper imperial ruler, a Kaiser. 
There is still therefore some hope for Europe. 








Although the Soviet will be shortly celebrating the 
fifteenth anniversary of its reign, we can at the 
same time prepare for the final passing of the Ger- 
man Republic after only thirteen years of a not very 
glorious existence. It would be dangerous at such 
a moment to try to prophesy exactly what is likely 
to take its place, though it certainly seems inevi- 
table that there will be some form of dictatorship, 
and a temporary suspension of all the forms of par- 
liamentary democratic government. It is more pro- 
fitable perhaps to look back to the beginnings of the 
republican regime, and to search for some of the 
reasons for its failure. 

When in 1918 at the end of the war the revo- 
lution took place, the whole political power was for 
the moment in the hands of the Soldiers and Work- 
ers’ Committees, supported by the then still united 
Socialist party. The left wing of the party, the so- 
called Independents, demanded that these commit- 
tees should retain their full powers until the whole 
means of production had been entirely reorganized 
according to socialistic principles. But it very soon 
became clear that this section had little power, and 
it was the right wing of the Socialist party—the 
democrats rather than the Marxists—who actually 
took control of the situation, supported by that large 
section of the bureaucracy who remained as ex- 
perts at their posts, and depending for assistance 
upon what was still of course a capitalist press; 
which had been able to maintain its freedom, and 
was urgently demanding a general election of re- 
presentatives for a national parliament. Thus from 
the very beginning there were elements of sufficient 
weight and importance in the new republic to in- 
sure the final overthrow of all really thorough-going 
socialist plans. The new method of proportional 
representation had the effect of filling the Reichstag 
with numerous parties representing every shade of 
political opinion, and made it impossible for the 
socialists to retain their power without sharing the 
responsibilities of government with other parties. 
The bitter opposition which they met with from the 
Communists on their left forced them to come to 
terms in the first place with the Catholic Centre 
party, and it was this combination which made it 
possible in the twelve years from 1918 to 1930 to 
introduce all sorts of valuable social legislation in 
connection with wages and state insurance. Other- 
wise the socialist party never succeeded in carrying 
out any of its programme for the nationalization of 
the banks and of industry. Indeed, although it made 
some pretence of sweeping away all titles, and over- 
throwing the very rigorous caste system that was 
so characteristic of Germany before the Republic, 
the Weimar constitution, for which it was itself 
largely responsible, specifically protected the rights 
of private property, and also safeguarded the tra- 
ditional privileges of officers and state officials. Its 
position grew more and more difficult, forced as it 
was to uphold the constitution it had set up and to 
accept the responsibility of government, even when 
this led to increasingly dangerous compromises not 
only with the Centre Party but also with the Demo- 
cratic party which was largely in the hands of the 
banks, and the People’s Party which was controlled 
by industry. 

These unholy alliances contributed in the first 
place to increase enormously the strength of the 
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communists; but since 1930 they have had a rather 
curious and perhaps even more far-reaching effect 
in driving vast numbers of the more radical among 
the respectable but poverty-stricken wage-earners 
and unemployed—still unwilling because of their 
social and Christian tradition to join the communists 
—into the ranks of Hitler’s party which, though 
originally an anti-semitic and nationalist party only, 
has now also moved very decidedly in a radically 
socialist direction. 

The latest rearrangement of the political parties, 
as shown in the recent Reichstag, where not more 
than ten per cent. of the elected representatives of 
the German people could be relied upon to support 
the existing capitalist system, naturally so disturbed 
the minds of its supporters that they are now urg- 
ently attempting in the midst of the confusion of 
parties to bring about a revision of the existing 
democratic constitution. Their plans include pro- 
posals for setting up a Second House with consider- 
able powers, and less openly there is talk of bring- 
ing back the monarchy. The methods they have so 
far adopted can only be described as both extra- 
ordinarily clever and surprisingly successful. 

The first step was taken when Hindenburg was 
re-elected as President. This was done with the 
help of enormous efforts on the part of industry and 
the banks, and by making use of the antipathy of 
the socialist masses against Hitler. The second step 
was to set aside the double nuisance of the old 
socialist party, with its solid trade-union resistance 
to all tampering with wages, and the even more 


dangerous anti-capitalist propaganda of the Nazis. 
-This was a more complicated proceeding, but car- 
ried out with great success. First, Bruening was 
dismissed and the Reichstag dissolved. At the same 
moment a fresh policy of toleration for all political 
parties was inaugurated, in contrast to the practice 


of the Bruening government. Any uniforms were 
tolerated, and every party was allowed to use freely 
the most violent propaganda. Immediately of course 
the conflict between the Communists and the Nazis 
grew so violent as to discredit them both. It be- 
came clear what was the real object of the ‘new 
toleration,’ the ‘new liberalism,’ the ‘new appeal to 
the will of the people.’ It served as an excuse for 
the dismissal of Severing and other socialist leaders 
and to provide adequate grounds for the President 
constitutionally to declare the new Reichstag unfit 
to govern, and to appoint instead an independent 
ministry—a sort of regency—to control the appar- 
atus of government during the period of crisis. 
Actually, although the last election did produce 
an apparently unworkable Reichstag, yet in face of 
the reactionary threat against all responsible gov- 
ernment, the Nazis and the Centre party, in spite 
of their irreconcileable differences, were driven to 
veombine their forces. Nevertheless it was again 
immediately dissolved in the expectation that, in the 
next election, the Nazis will lose twenty or thirty 
seats to the Conservatives, with the result that it 
would then be more unworkable than ever. 

“ Thus at the present moment the political situa- 
tion is very confused. For the liberal and socialist 
elements, faced by the danger of a complete reac- 
tion, are almost forced in view of the weakness of 
their own parties to support either the Centre or 
the Nazis, and to do their utmost to bring about a 


—— 


real coalition between them, in order to overthrow 
Herr von Papen and the gentlemen of the Herren. 
Klub,—a government which a conservative English 
journalist recently described as a government of 
‘national concentration’ only in so far as it had suc. 
ceeded in concentrating almost the whole nation 
solidly against itself. But it must be admitted that 
it has the enthusiastic and powerful support not 
only of the princes and landed gentry, of big in. 
dustry and the banks, but also that it can make use 
for its own purposes of the innumerable provin. 
cial newspapers, the radio and the cinema which it 
controls, and will doubtless be able very soon to 
direct the whole bureaucratic machine without any 
trouble. 

It should, therefore, be an interesting spectacle 
for the rest of the world, and a useful political object 
lesson, to see whether after all it is possible for a 
highly developed and industrialized nation to resist 
such a reactionary attack on the part of organized 
capital merely by using such means as are lawfully 
available under what is still officially a democratic, 
if no longer in any real sense a republican consti- 


tution. 
H. J. Davis 








SPRING IN AUTUMN 


Let a man walk gently 
This fragile day 

Of spring in autumn, 
When the ploughed fields 
Release their sweetness 
To loving breezes 

And brooks run full 
Through meadows still green, 
Where forget-me-nots, 
Gold buttercups 

And violets 

Have come to bloom 

As it were spring. 


It is a dream 
Of fragile glass, 
This day of spring 
Set in November, 
A priceless treasure 
That will be broken 
Tomorrow’s dawn. 
Frances R. Ancus 
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THE NEW COMMONWEALTH 


A Critical Study of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
By STEPHEN ELYOT 


NY attempt to analyse the political significance 
of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
ation must begin, as I believe all such analyses 

must, with an examination of the economic roots 
which have thrust the movement up into existence, 
and which determine, almost exclusively, its im- 
mediate programme and general policy. If anything 
can be laid to the credit of the Great Depression it 
is, above all, the quickening of the Canadian poli- 
tical consciousness from its decades of lethargy, and 
the emergence of a tendency which may result in a 
class division in the country’s political structure. 
There seems now to be a general agreement in most 
people’s minds that depressions in the present mag- 
nitude are inconvenient things which ought not to 
be allowed, and I can well imagine that Mr. Bennett 
is receiving letters from spinster admirers asking 
him to pass a bill against them at his next cabinet 
meeting. 

But in the mass-mind, vaguely, perhaps muddle- 
headedly, but yet persistently, there is a growing 
suspicion that somehow or other the present eco- 
nomic system may be responsible for the depression 
and not, as they have been led to believe, War-Debts 
and Reparations. It is no longer credible that this 
straw man from Versailles which the literary watch- 
dogs of Capitalism have bitten, worried, and tossed 
into a shapeless pulp can be responsible for identical 
conditions in both debtor and creditor countries. 
Nor does this suspicion belong exclusively to the 
working-class. It is seeping up into the minds of 
the middle and professional classes as a result of 
direct economic pressure and a sense of the com- 
plete political helplessness of the State to control 
economic forces. And lastly there is the unique 
spectacle of the farmer and his hired man sharing 
a common poverty and girding themselves in a 
common political loin-cloth. 

It would seem at first glance that the chief defect 
in the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation as a 
political implement is its attempt to generalize into 
harmony economic interests which are, in the pres- 
ent scheme, opposite and irreconcilable. Measured 
on the yardstick of this theory the Federation is a 
political hybrid in as much as there can be no unity 
of political action without a community of interests 
in its motive forces. The economic relations which 
would normally exist between farmer and labourer 
are those of employer and employee, with the in- 
evitable clash of interests as between higher profits 
and higher wages. But this theory, like all other 
theories, is only valid so long as the conditions 
which make it valid remain unchanged, and that is 
precisely what has not happened. The new political 
alliance between these two apparently antagonistic 
groups can only be understood and explained in 
terms of the radically changed economic status of 
the farmer in a changing world economy. The 
catastrophic fall in the price of wheat has reduced 
him from a modest independence to penury, and 
given him a state in common with the lower-paid 
stratum of the working-class or even, in some cases, 
with the unemployed. 


In order to preclude some possible objections I 
think it would be as well to dispose of a number of 
popular misconceptions of the farmer’s traditional 
independence once for all. It is popularly believed 
that because the farmer grows his own vegetables, 
milks his own cow, and lives in what is apparently 
his own house, that he enjoys the independence of 
a king without the king’s responsibilities and cares 
of state. A vision of pastoral bliss is conjured up 
that all but out-pictures the quiet rustic seclusion of 
Marlowe’s Passionate Shepherd or a page from the 
Bucolics. 

The first step in the process is to distinguish 
clearly between two sorts of farmers, tenant- 
farmers and owner-farmers; but both as farmers 
share a great many circumstances in common. Both 
depend on the highly specialised industrial machine 
of this epoch for nearly everything beyond a few 
basic foodstuffs. They are themselves specialists in 
the productive process and part of a very complex, 
interrelated and interdependent set of economic re- 
lations. Although a tiller of the land like his 
medieval forebears, the farmer’s social and eco- 
nomic relations are fundamentally altered. 

If the independent farmer is to be found we must 
turn back to the Middle Ages for him. There we 
will find him tilling the land with a tree-fork and 
oxen; growing his own meagre bill of fare; hewing 
the lumber which he builds into furniture for his 
windowless hovel; raising his own wool; weaving 
his own cloth which the good wife turns into jerkins 
and shifts or blankets against the fireless winter 
nights; grinding his own corn, butchering, tanning, 
brewing his own October, and in addition, raising a 
goodly brood of pox-marked gifts from Heaven. 
This medieval original of the independent farmer 
who now haunts the popular imagination was actu- 
ally a self-sufficient unit of production, a handi- 
craftsman, and although subsisting and no more on 
good crops, and all but starving on bad ones, he 
was, in the economic sense, an independent man. 

But the modern farmer, because he is part of an 
entirely different economic civilisation, is com- 
pletely foreign to this picture. He is just as much 
dependent on the factory process for the bulk of his 
goods as the urban worker is dependent on the 
farmer for his daily bread and his Sunday beef. He 
would be totally ineffective as a unit of production 
in the present competitive system without ma- 
chinery, and worse off than the self-sustaining 
medievalist. He depends on the lumber-mills for his 
house and barns, the foundry for his stoves, the 
machine-shop for his wind-mill and pump, the shoe- 
factory for his footwear, weaving-mills for his cloth, 
tailors and dress-makers for his clothes, the pottery 
for his dishes, patent-medicine for his health, and 
the industrial process as a whole for numberless 
other things that are now indispensably a part of 
common material comfort in an advanced standard 
of life. He depends too on a vast network of trans- 
portation systems which carries his products to the 
ends of the earth and links him with the inter- 
national market as a whole. 
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The second essential difference between the 
medieval and the modern farmer lies in the differ- 
ence between the barter system of exchanging com- 
modities and the present monetary and financial 
systems of distribution, by which commodity values 
are expressed in terms of money. Where the 
medieval farmer could barter a quarter of corn with 
the blacksmith for a pair of door hinges, the modern 
farmer must convert his corn into money and pay 
the blacksmith in cash. If his corn fetches thirty 
cents a bushel one year and sixty another the value 
of door hinges in terms of corn varies to a startling 
degree If the illustration is extended to include the 
farmer’s dependence on industry as a whole for his 
commodities it becomes clear that thirty cent wheat 
can only pay for half as much as sixty cent wheat in 
the open market 

But that is only half the truth of the farmer’s 
plight in the present crisis: the other half lies in the 
financial obligations which he has assumed and 
which he must meet, not in terms of wheat, but in 
terms of money. His contractual obligations with 
Mortgage & Loan Corporations, Trust Companies, 
Banks, and manufacturers who have sold to him on 
the credit plan were entered into when wheat 
values were perhaps four or five times greater than 
the present level. The spectacular shrinkage in the 
money-value of wheat in particular, and of com- 
modity values in general, have dealt the farmer a 
double blow which has sent him reeling arm in arm 
with Labour into the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation for protection. Not only has the present 
devaluation of wheat increased his fixed financial 
obligations by four or five times, but the collapse 
of the whole price level has made the things con- 
tracted for—land, chattels, machinery, etc.—worth 
only one-half or a third of their original purchase 
price. And it is on the ruins of this economic land- 
slide that the Cooperative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion has formed one of the strangest political 
amalgams in modern history: a Farmer-Labour 
Party in which apparently antagonistic interests 
are reconciled into common political action. 

The politico-analyst on this question, I think, 
must first decide to what extent the new Party rests 
for support on the exigencies of the present crisis 
as interpreted in terms of the trade cycle, and on 
the other hand, to what extent it consciously rests 
on the disintegrating process of the Capitalist sys- 
tem. Any political movement, if it is to play an 
historic réle, must be definitely linked to deeper and 
more constant social forces than the brief transience 
of a slump in trade and prices. If the Federation owes 
its existence to depressed wheat prices, which have 
been mainly responsible for bringing the farmer into 
a situation in common with labour, it follows 
logically, I think, that a recovery in wheat prices, 
whether by a monetary policy of inflation or by an 

improvement in world trade, would lift the farmer 
into a position of economic superiority over the 
worker. In this way the link that binds people who 
share a common danger or a common humiliation 
together would be broken, and the fundamental 
cleavage that sets landed and landless, employer 
and employee, buyer and seller, irreconcilably apart 
will be brought into full light. It must be remem- 
bered that although the farmer and the worker are 
sharing a common emergency their established eco- 


—— 


nomic relations with regard to each other are quite 
unaltered. 

There is a popular saw to the effect that a thing 
is only worth what it will fetch, and that is just as 
true of established economic relations. If the Co. 
operative Commonwealth Federation’s thesis jg 
based on the conviction that the condition of the 
farmer is not essentially due to the present eco. 
nomic crisis, but to the disintegrating process of the 
economic system, it must then hold that the estab. 
lished economic relations are only worth what they 
will fetch. The answer to the question of how much 
they will fetch lies in the world outlook for wheat 
in the present and in the future. Frankly, there is 
no future for wheat. The mechanization of grain 
production, the increase of acreage under cultiva- 
tion, and the greater yield per human unit has 
definitely resulted in overproduction of wheat. The 
theory of under-consumption is unquestionably 
sound when it is applied to manufactured goods in 
general, but unfortunately for established economic 
relations it does not hold true for wheat and several 
other basic foodstuffs. Although there is no end to 
the number of things that the human animal can 
consume in the way of comfort, dress, and amuse- 
ment, his gastronomical capacity for wheat is 
definitely limited. Nor is this view of the wheat 
situation by any means unorthodox. It is generally 
admitted by the most reactionary economic thought 
that if there had been no world depression in the 
present sense there would still have been an acute 
agrarian problem. 

This, I think, goes far to explain the apparent 
sum of contradictions in the political structure of 
the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
Whether the farmer as an individual is aware of his 
new economic status is another matter. The prin- 
cipal weakness in this new vehicle, and the one by 
which it will fail as a unit of collective action, is 
expressed in its immediate programme. It is clear 
from the content of this programme of nationaliza- 
tion of the banks and a monetary policy of inflation 
that the movement is ideologically befuddled and 
unsound in its own conscience. It has for its im- 
mediate object the rehabilitation of wheat prices by 
monetary inflation and, by the same means, the re- 
establishment of the old debtor-creditor relations of 
1929, or better. What is implicit in this programme 
is the belief that if the old price level is revived the 
farmer will automatically defy the world wheat situ- 
ation and his fundamentally changed economic 
status. In other words, it would seem that the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation has failed to 
grasp the full implication of its task in a Farmer- 
Labour alliance, and the fatal discrepancy between 
its present policy, apart from its futility, and the 
ultimate interests of the farmer as they relate to 
his changed economic status and the disintegration 
of the system as a whole. 
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BABIES ACCORDING TO HOYLE 


Some Data for the Sociologist 


By EDMUND MALTHUS 


N June 24 of this year, Dr. J. H. Mason Knox, 

speaking in Toronto before a joint meeting 

of the Ontario Medical Association and the 

Canadian Medical Association, said, as reported in 
the Canadian press the next day: — 

desirability of im the average quality of 

La hygocner of Nidldrets i ss an obligation Me 


those parents who are sound in mind and body, not to 
unduly and from selfish motives, restrict the number of 


their children. 
The report continued: ‘Dr. Knox regretted a ten- 
dency among people of the strongest stocks to de- 
crease the size of their families, coupled with a 
tendency of apparent indifference to the propaga- 
tion of weaklings.’ 

When I chanced upon this doubtless much 
abbreviated version of Dr. Knox’s address, I read it 
with somewhat unique interest. Not that its general 
tenor, at any rate as reported in the paper, was at 
all singular. Indeed any student of present-day 
social questions is quite familiar with the issues that 
the doctor raised, and almost any reputable text- 
book on sociology devotes some space to the prob- 
lems of population. The real point of my interest 
was that at the moment my wife was in the hospital, 
having given birth to a son about ten days previ- 
ously. It was our first child, and while we had been 
able to estimate with a fair degree of accuracy the 
expense of a modern confinement, the demands of 
even hospital bills (the first ones sent us) were be- 
ginning to make us realize at first hand just how 
costly the addition to our family was going to be. 
Perhaps it was a somewhat unhappy circumstance 
that we, in the midst of an experience that is usually 
associated with one of life’s deepest satisfactions, 
should have our happiness clouded by certain 
monetary reflections. Yet so it was. Whether we 
should have any more children seemed at the time 
to be a matter mainly to be settled by our financial 
situation. Certainly it did not look as though such 
an eventuality could occur for another three or four 
years, at least not until we felt that we could again 
undergo the economic strain attendant upon a con- 
finement. A third child appeared to be altogether 
out of the question. 

Hence it was the doctor’s words struck one with 
a certain harshness. My wife and I had always 
cherished the hope that we might be numbered 
among ‘those parents who are sound in mind and 
body.’ We liked to believe that we were of the 
type that would ordinarily be considered desirable 
for citizens. And now a speaker before the Medical 
Associations seemed to be accusing us of not ful- 
filling our duty to society. There was almost the 
suggestion in his words that normal parents who 
did not have more than one or two children were 
restricting the size of their families from purely 
selfish motives. It was a rather irritating innuendo, 
and it made one determine to write this article by 
way of protest. 

Before giving the actual cost in dollars and cents 
of our little son, it will perhaps be pertinent to our 
discussion that one put in a word or two about his 


parents. We might, I suppose, be more or less fitly 
described as obscure members of the Canadian 
middle class intelligentzia. We belong to Old 
Country families, each of which has two children. 
My wife, born in the Old Land, and now twenty- 
eight years of age, was educated in Canada, and is a 
graduate, with honours, of Blank University. As for 
myself, I was born in Canada thirty years ago, and 
have had a somewhat similar educational experi- 
ence to that of my wife, plus a few years of post- 
graduate study both at home and in the United 
States. At present I am a lecturer at my alma 
mater, my annual salary being $1950, less a small 
cut made in the course of 1931-32. Last spring I 
was notified that my salary for the academic year 
1932-33 will be the same as for 1931-32. Actually 
5% of my remuneration does not reach me at all, 
being deducted by the authorities towards an 
annuity. Which means that my working income at 
present is about $1800 per year. 

To return now to our principal theme. Some- 
time ago Mrs. Malthus and I decided to embark on 
a family enterprise, and in selecting a doctor and in 
making the other decisions related to an approach- 
ing accouchement, we used the same standards of 
value that we are accustomed to use in other situa- 
tions. We can scarcely be called extravagant — 
married life and $1800 a year do not encourage 
extravagance—but we have learned that the cheap 
things of life are usually the least economical. We 
therefore wanted this new venture that we were 
undertaking to be carried through in the right way. 
According to Hoyle, if you like. To begin with, 
there was the doctor. On the recommendation of 
friends who had been through the mill, my wife put 
herself under the care of an obstetrician whose 
office is not too far removed from where we live, 
and who incidentally is on the staff of the Univer- 
sity. Further, we were advised, if we wished to be 
sure of having a breast-fed baby, to have a special 
nurse in the hospital for a few days, or until such 
time as the child became quite accumstomed to its 
mother’s food. One of our friends has come out of 
the hospital with a bottle-fed baby, and for no other 
reason, so she declared, than that the nurses on the 
floor had been too busy at feeding-times to give her 
more than their routine attention. We also had to 
plan on having someone at home for a little while 
after the return from the hospital, mostly to initiate 
Mrs. Malthus into the practical care of a young in- 
fant. It was suggested to us that we procure a 
‘well baby’ nurse from the Mothercraft organization 
for a couple of weeks. Which suggestion we 
adopted. 

After the long months of waiting, and after 
many alarms and excursions, the never-to-be-for- 
gotten day at last came. We phoned the doctor at 
six in the morning, and he advised us that we had 
now better go to the hospital. Which we did, as 
hastily as we could—the taxi fortunately came at 
once—hoping that nothing would transpire in the 
car before we reached our destination. . . . Then, in 
due time, the child was born, and that was that. My 
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wife made a normal recovery, and was quite fit to 
return to our home at the end of the customary two 
weeks. The baby at first evinced a certain indiffer- 
ence to his mother’s food, and the difficulties that 
this circumstance gave rise to made it advisable to 
retain a special day nurse during the entire stay in 
the hospital. This nurse conserved for us a breast- 
fed baby, but added considerably to our expenses. 
After leaving the hospital the child acquired the 
technique of breast-feeding more perfectly, and has 
since taken his natural nourishment without fur- 
ther ado. He has increased in weight according to 
schedule, and gives promise of continuing to be a 
normal healthy child. We who are his parents, 
however, cannot forget the cold hard facts of his 
cost during his first four weeks. The details of this 
are as follows: — 


Basy MattHus—Cost Durine First Four WEEKS 


14 days Private Patients’ Division, Blank 
General Hospital, at $5.50 per day 

Labour room, Blank G.H. .........0.s00%: 

14 oe Nursery, Blank G.H., at $1.50 per 

ay 

Special night nurse, 2 nights, at $6 each .... 

Special day nurse, 14 days, at $6 each 

Special nurses’ board, Blank G.H., 16 days 
and nights at $1.25 each 

Obstetrician’s fee 

Anaesthetist’s fee 


$307.50 


Mothercraft nurse at home, 2 weeks at 
$12.50 per week 
Miscellaneous items: 
Layette (clothing, bedding, drugs, and 
toilet supplies) 


Cot 
Perambulator 
Baby doctor’s fee 


The total initial cost, then, of this particular child 
was over $400. This figure represents, of course, 
almost the maximum necessary costs of a hospital 
confinement, and in a given instance, where less 
special nursing was required, and where a general 
practitioner, and not a specialist, acted as obstetri- 
cian, the cost might be reduced as much as $150, 
Even at that, a minimum outlay of over $250 for a 
first baby is no small obstacle for a young couple to 
face. The fact that this expense might be reduced 
a little for a second child, since a baby’s layette, cot, 
and carriage have been known to do duty for more 
than one member of a family, does not alter the 
plain fact that an addition to the family circle is a 
rather expensive undertaking. And it is especially 
burdensome because it has to be faced at a time of 
life when the average husband’s income is still 
rather small. 

The point to which I wish to return in con- 
clusion is this. If a child, at the very commence- 
ment of its life, is going to involve an expenditure 
of from over $200 to over $400, then clearly that is 
one reason why the younger generation of some of 
us is not going to be a numerous progeny. This may 
or may not be a good thing, depending upon your 
point of view. Assuming for the sake of the argu- 
ment that it is an undesirable social and economic 
condition, the next problem is, What is to be done 
about it? With the answering of this question we 
are not here concerned — except to insist that it 
must be worth consideration whether the situation 
could be ameliorated by the nationalization of our 
hospital, nursing, and medical services. 


ECONOMIC INEQUALITY 
By C. E. DANKERT 


NE of the commonest of the many popular 

explanations given of the present depression 

is the vast inequality in the distribution of 
wealth. If one were to ask a hundred unemployed 
workers to state what they considered to be the 
primary cause of their enforced idleness, it is 
likely that at least fifty would say the concentration 
of wealth into the hands of the few. And they 
would not be alone in looking upon this as the basic 
cause of their plight, as the chief reason for hard 
times. The same opinion finds support in more 
sophisticated circles. John A. Hobson and a num- 
ber of other ‘intellectuals’ maintain that inequality 
in wealth and the ‘over-saving’ that follows are 
primarily responsible for the serious slumps in 
business that modern industrial nations periodically 
experience. 

Despite its popularity, this explanation of the 
business cycle is considered inadequate by most 
professional students of the subject. One can grant 
its inadequacy, however, and yet safely affirm that 
greater equality in incomes, and especially in 


wealth, would have many desirable results. It 
would lessen the unfavourable consequences of 
the business cycle by making the involuntary 
idleness that invariably accompanies its depression 
phase more easily borne. It would help to reduce 
the volume of unemployment itself} though under 
the present scheme of industrial organization, in 
which market price is the chief guide of production, 
it would certainly not prevent the recurring ups 
and downs in industrial activity. The more even 
division of wealth would not eliminate cyclical un- 
employment. Neither would it, per se, do away 
with seasonal unemployment, which is due chiefly 
to largely predictable climatic changes, nor with 
technological unemployment, which grows out of 
economic progress. But by enabling the many to 
set aside something for~a rainy day it would re- 
duce the amount of human suffering and human 
deterioration that unemployment so frequently 
causes. And what is more, it would make possible 
for most people the achievement of the good li 

and I am not confusing the ‘good life’ with the 
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‘goods life-—since the indispensable material foun- 
dation for such a life would no longer be lacking. 
(With the exception of those individuals who are 
superabundantly endowed with worldly riches, 
therefore, it is not likely that many look upon a 
more equal distribution of wealth with disfavour.) 
Inequality in wealth is conducive to saving, it is 
true. It helps to make possible the growth of 
capital. Capital, in origin, represents the difference 
between what has been produced and what has been 
consumed; or, to state it differently, production 
minus consumption equals capital. It naturally 
follows, therefore, that anything which helps to in- 
crease production relative to consumption increases 
the rate of capital growth. And by so doing it helps 
to make possible an increase in industrial produc- 
tion. Of course, to many it may seem that we al- 
ready have too much capital equipment. On every 
hand we find factories idle, or operating at a frac- 
tion of their capacity, and a large part of their 
regular working force unemployed or on part-time 
employment. Under such circumstances it may 
seem foolish even to talk of the growth of capital, of 
adding to our plants, machinery, and tools. How- 
ever, it is not as foolish as it might seem. It is not 
the plethora of capital that is the principal cause of 
‘the large amount of idleness at the present time, but 
its faulty allocation and its improper use. ‘Unem- 
ployment,’ as Sir William Beveridge, the foremost 
student of the problem in the world today, has well 
said, ‘is a question not of the scale of industry but 
of its organization, not of the volume of the demand 
for labour but of its changes and fluctuations.’ If 
the significance of this statement were to be gener- 
_ally understood, much of the utter nonsense that is 
| being said about the unemployment problem would 
no longer be listened to, except with pity or disgust. 

Under a competitive, individualistic, profit- 
making type of economic organization the periodic 
dislocation of industry is inevitable, no matter upon 
what scale its industrial operations are conducted. 
| Control from outside the individual plants alone 
‘will prevent such dislocations, or at least will 
igreatly reduce their seriousness. The ‘charmed 
jcircle’ of private industry will have to be narrowed. 
| Until that is done serious cyclical unemployment 
will continue to return to us. 

Some people believe that with inequality greatly 
reduced the output of industry would be seriously 
diminished. It was the fear of this result that caused 
Henry Sidgwick to say that he ‘objected to social- 
ism not because it would divide the produce of 
industry badly, but because it would have so much 
less to divide.’ While admitting the possibility of a 
reduction in the annual output of industry if the 
principle of equality, or, more accurately, if the 
principle of less inequality, were to be adopted, 
there is no doubt but that we could traverse a con- 
siderable distance before capital accumulation 
would be seriously impeded and production greatly 
lessened. And even though the rate of capital 
growth should be retarded somewhat and the ag- 
gregate annual income actually be decreased, there 
could, at the same time, be an increase in human 
welfare, as any economic tyro who understands the 
diminishing utility principle can convincingly 
demonstrate. 

Such students as Hobson, however, are disin- 
clined to believe that the absolute volume of saving 












would be decreased, since, according to their view, 
greater equality would put an end to business de- 
pressions, and instead of our industrial plants being 
shut down or on short time every so often, they 
would be able to operate steadily. As a result, the 
minuend in our capital-accumulation formula would 
be increased. In this way, even though the relative 
amount of the total national income that is spent 
(and not saved) be increased, ‘the actual amount 
of saving might be as large as or even larger than 
before, and, being more fully utilized as capital, 
might maintain as high a rate of economic progress 
as before.’ 

Without pausing to discuss Hobson’s theory, it 
should be noted that, whether we agree with it or 
not, the wealth of the world, or, to narrow it down, 
the wealth of Canada, is not great enough at the 
present time to enable every person to live a 


a 


luxury if it were more equally divided. ‘Property,’ 
said Bacon, ‘is like muck; it is good only if it be \ 
spread.’ Let us not delude ourselves into believing 
that the habitable surface of the country could be 
given a generous coating of muck if the present 
supply were spread out evenly. In the whole of 
Canada, during the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1929, to go back to the halcyon days before the 
Great Depression, there were only 1,949 individu- 
als who paid federal income taxes on incomes of 
$25,000 and over; and even those who paid taxes 
on incomes of $10,000 and over numbered only 
10,693. It is obvious that if the total annual national 
income were to be divided equally, either on a per 
capita or on a per family basis, the amount that each 
person or each family would receive would not be 
large. The amount of muck has to be greatly in- 
creased before a liberal spreading is possible. 

The spreading process, however, should be well 
under way. But how can it best be carried out? 
How is inequality to be diminished? One of the 
first policies to suggest itself is the levying of high 
inheritance and higher income taxes. The tax bur- 
den of thousands of Canadian people could be 
appreciably lightened, and their incomes through 
civil rights—services, etc., supplied without direct 
charge by our various governmental bodies—could 
be considerably increased if heavier taxes were 


imposed on: — 


that which lewdly-pampered Luxury 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess. 


The inheritance of large fortunes is more defensible 
economically than ethically, but neither on the basis 
of economic logic nor of sound ethical principles 
can the private transmission of great wealth from 
one generation to the next be justified. 

And about the same be said concerning ab- 
normally large incomes. ‘Enormous incomes derived 
from inherited wealth are obviously unmerited by 
the recipients; and even large incomes resulting 
from the use of inherited abilities—the individual 
possessor being in no way responsible for having 
them—are, to anyone who looks at the matter im- 
partially, equally unmerited. Why, then, would it 
be wrong to take away a considerable portion of 
them through taxation and use what has thus been 
collected in ways which would be to the advantage 
of those who were not so fortunately born? ) 

Higher inheritance and income taxes would per- 
haps in some cases tend to discourage individual 
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effort, and this would be very undesirable. But in 
other instances they would undoubtedly stimulate 
it. On the whole, it is not likely that there would 
be much of a ‘let-up,’ if any, especially if other 
incentives—not of a monetary nature—were de- 
veloped 

A second policy deserving of special attention 
relates to the training and employment of both 
mental and manual workers. Much inequality 
arises from the fact that many children ‘haven’t a 
chance.’ They have not the opportunity to develop 
their natural abilities nor to acquire others. As a 
consequence both they themselves and society as a 
whole sustain a loss. The gates of educational 
opportunity have been opened more widely during 


recent years, but they should be opened still fur- , 
ther. While one must admit that absolute equality | 


of opportunity—to drop our metaphor—is unattain- 
able, and, for that matter, undesirable, there should 
be what has aptly been termed ‘equity of oppor- 
tunity.’ 

With this established there would be less 
nepotism in business; individual abilities would be 
uncovered, developed, and effectively used; the 
volume of technological unemployment would be 
reduced, since new workers would be kept out of 
declining trades; destitution would be eliminated, 
though inequality itself would not be completely 
abolished,’ 

‘But what about Thomas Malthus?’ some one 
may enquire. ‘Would not the growth of population 
make the realization of equity of opportunity and 
the reduction of economic inequality at best tem- 
porary achievements?’ As far as Canada is con- 
cerned, the answer is ‘No.’ The most important 
population problem of the country at the present 
time, and likely of the immediate future, is not 
geographical congestion — except in some of our 
large urban centres—but occupational glut. With 
adequate vocational training and guidance this par- 
ticular population problem could be satisfactorily 
solved. But such training and guidance will have to 
be on a scale not yet attempted nor, by most people, 
even dreamt of. The efficient use of our man power 
constitutes a field of education whose surface has 
barely been scratched, and one whose importance 
it is difficult to exaggerate. 

When this field has been thoroughly cultivated, 
extremely low wages will have disappeared because 
in no occupation will the supply of workers relative 
to the demand for their services be so great as to 
force wages down to a starvation level. Wage differ- 
ences will then be of a compensatory nature, those 
receiving the highest pay whose work is most dis- 
agreeable or enervating, or whose period of prep- 
aration has been the longest and perhaps the most 
tedious. The output of industry will also be in- 
creased by the better allocation of labour power, 
and human happiness will be made greater, not 
only as a result of the larger incomes received, but 
because of the fact that most individuals will be in 
the jobs for which they are best fitted—we shall be 
approaching the type of ‘justice’ that Plato defined 
in his ‘Republic.’ 

e’ suggestions that have just been made for 
reducing economic inequality offer more promise 
and are more practicable than any others that could 
be mentioned. One could suggest other policies that 


—, 


could be used very advantageously along with 

of course. But these two strike at / gd of the 
problem. Moreover, they are economically sound, 
Pious hopes that the rich will voluntarily turn ove; 
most of their wealth to the poor are futile. Fiery 
advocacy of violent confiscation of property and its 
general re-distribution will accomplish little. Be. 
tween these two extremes lies the pathway to our 
Elysium. 

Vast economic inequality remains with us, not 
because we do not know how to reduce it, but be. 
cause those who have the power to do so are either 
ignorant, indifferent, or hostile in their attitude to. 
wards the means that would be effective. It is not 
economic darkness that prevents us from reaching 
the point where inequality is satisfactorily reduced, 
but the mists of a narrow social philosophy. The 
same is true of many more of the problems of 
‘-human society. 








FALL 


Yellow-gold, green, bronze, rose and scarlet 

Leaves that stain heaven, 

Deftly executed and burnished, 

Cut each from films of metal 

By the keen wind. 

i bleached and fired to infinite tints of 
eath. 

Not the wan mystic silver of English beeches 

Elegant decadence— 

But the exuberant blood of raging youth 

Scorching itself out in flame characters. 


Cold furnaces, 

Peerless intimation of decay 

Like the high glow on consumptive flesh 

In aspiration towards the pride that towers 
Over a mortal fever, 

Towards the beauty that dissolves time 

If it is lovely for a moment. 


Delirious pomp, 

Ephemeral colour-thoughts of the failing year 
Lulled to self-assertion 

By sultry lies wherewith the cynic earth 
Insinuates her overwhelming love, 

Masking her jealousy and secret lust 

To destroy the blood of what she worships 
And watch the shells of what she has exalted 
Fall on heaps of garbage. 


Fleet skeletons 
Unseeing 
The leaden conspiracy of the lakes and sky 
To achieve an arctic purpose; 
Naked to the frost’s teeth, 
Flaunting a last gauntlet to the crude sun, 
Blazing ’ere they sweep tracks unknown 
Over the river, with the Northern Lights 
Along dimensions of oblivion. 
LEsLiz BISHOP 
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WHEN I’M A MAN 
By JOHN RAVENHILL 


NDY picked up a small rock and aimed idly 

at the watering trough. The stone fell square 

: into the centre of the trough with a dull 
‘plop.’ 

‘Ya comin’ to the dance tonight?’ 

‘Is there a dance on tonight, Andy?’ | 

‘Sure! Down at the Forester’s hall. Old Jake 
Hawkins runs one every Wednesday night—he gets 
a good crowd too.’ 

Just then Andy’s Dad yelled at him to ‘git a leg 
on him and peddle that meat before noon’ so 
Richard had to go. 

The dock was deserted. A motor-boat had been 
hauled out beside one of the boat-houses and turned 
bottom up.. Richard leaned on the up-turned boat 
and looked across the bay. Two small boys and a 
girl with a bright red dress were playing along the 
water’s edge in front of the ruins of the old mills. 
Little heat-waves shimmered up from the dancing 
water and dazzled his eyes. ‘Hell!’ It wasn’t much 
fun going in swimming all alone. He wondered 
vaguely why he had come here for his holidays. 

He remembered the immense pine tree that 
stood so tall over the scrubby cedars that lined the 
swamp. The boys used to go over into the swamp 
on nice afternoons and play baseball and duck-on- 
the rock. Then there was a game of hide-and-seek 
where the one who was ‘it’ had to touch the other 
fellow before he could catch him. All the boys 
would climb up cedar trees and whenever who was 
‘it’ climbed after them, they would give a swing and 
a yell and slide down the cedar boughs and beat 
him home. It was great fun. After a while they 
would lie around on the sweet-smelling pine-needles 
and tell stories. Richard used to like the sound of 
the wind blowing softly through the fan-shaped 
needles and swaying the branches of the big tree. 
He would listen to the boys and watch the puffy- 
edged summer clouds float gently over the blue 
sky. Some of the boys would collect cedar bark 
from the fence rails and make cigarettes out of it. 
Richard used to chew the tiny cedar buds. They 
were bitter and puckered up his mouth but they 
left a nice taste afterward. ... 

When he arrived at the hall that night, eight or 
nine fellows were grouped around the porch. He 
shook a lot of hard, calloused paws to the mumbled 
accompaniment of ‘howdys’ and shuffling feet. The 
fellows talked in slow, inarticulate voices, like old 
men, and stood in their Sunday best, looking stiff 
and uncomfortable, and fingering their ties and 
collars. Andy Carpenter was different though. His 
Dad had sent him to high school in town and he had 
acquired city manners. He winked at Richard and 
jerked his head sideways. 
ae followed him around to the back of the 

‘Here, take a good swig of this,’ Andy said, and 
pulled a glass flask from his hip pocket, ‘it’ll put 
hair on your chest,’ and Andy laughed a loud 
rasping laugh. 

Richard took a quick pull and handed it back. 

‘That’s good stuff,’ he said; trying to appear as 
if he knew something about liquor. 


‘You better take some gum,’ and Andy handed 
him a package. ‘The people around here look cross. 
eyed at you if they smell liquor on your breath, 
Listen, I’ll get the old man’s car some night and you 
and me will go into town to a dance, how’s that?’ 

‘Okay with me,’ Richard said. He felt very 
friendly toward Andy as they walked back to the 
front of the hall. 

The girls living in the village met at the store 
and came up the board walk in a bunch; giggling 
and laughing. They filed past the boys in a self. 
conscious manner; not speaking. The fellows 


a ia talking and watched the girls go into the 


A chord sounded on the piano and they could 
hear the scraping of the fiddle as it was being tuned 


up. 

‘Well I guess I’ll be startin’ inside,’ one of the 
fellows said, and there was a concerted move for 
the door. 

All the fellows crowded in a group at the end of 
the hall by the door. ‘Four more couples!’ Jed 
Stone’s stentorian voice boomed out. Jake Hawkins 
was standing at the piano all dressed up in a high, 
starched collar that had already made a dull red 
mark on his yellow, wrinkled neck. He was putting 
resin on his bow. His wife sat at the piano and 
looked over the crowd with a superior air. At last 
they started into a lively jig called ‘The girl I left 
behind me.’ 

Four fellows detached themselves from the 
group and walked and slid across the slippery floor 
to the line of girls sitting on chairs along the wall. 

Finally everybody was ready. 

Jed Stone waved his hand and Jake and his wife 
settled down in earnest. Jake had a juicy cud of 
chewing tobacco in the right hand corner of his 
mouth, and the ends of his drooping grey moustache 
rose and fell with monotonous regularity as he kept 
time to the music with his jaws; sawing away on 
the fiddle and staring straight ahead. 

Jed was standing with his left foot on a chair 
that he had placed on the raised platform beside the 
piano, where he could command a good view of all 
the sets. ‘Salute your partner—grand change all, 
he sang out of the corner of his mouth; trying to 
look very serious and important and tapping out 
the time with his foot. ‘First couple lead up to the 
right, (he gave a sing-song accent to the first syl- 
lable of each sentence .... ‘circle back... . salute 
that girl with a wink of the eye and kiss the next 
one on the sly’... . Jake was playing the lilting 
rythm faster and faster and at the end of each verse 
his wife would come down on the final chord with 
an extra hard bang. 

After two or three sets it got pretty hot. Some 
fellows went around and opened all the windows. 
Everyone was perspiring and a strong smell of per- 
fume mingled with the sweaty atmosphere. 

All the old folks sat up on the platform and 
played euchre. Richard could see them staring at 
him and whispering to each other. He had never 
danced a ‘square’ before and the set he was in got 
badly mixed up. The girls seemed very self- 
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conscious when he whirled them awkwardly around 
and he felt that he didn’t belong to the crowd. 

He was miserable and had just decided to go 
home when he saw Sadie Duggan come in with an- 
other girl. He remembered her from his visit four 
years before. She always played with the boys. 
They all liked her. Uncle Joe said there was nigger 
blood in the Duggan family. He called them a ‘low 
tribe.’ Sadie had grown a lot and filled out. Her 
black, curly hair was parted in the middle and 
drawn back behind her ears and tied with a bright- 
coloured ribbon. The little blue knitted sweater 
she wore accentuated the curve of her mature, 
rounded breasts. 

She smiled at him, so he walked over. 

‘Hello, Mr. Monaghan,’ she said and blushed. 

‘Gee, how did you ever remember me?’ Richard 


said. 

‘Oh, I knew you all right—you look a little like 
your Uncle.’ She introduced him to the girl she was 
with. 

‘Pleased to meet ya,’ the girl murmured and 
moved away with a fellow who asked her to dance. 

Jake and his wife started playing a popular tune 
which was the signal for a fox-trot. Sadie turned 
to him and he put his arm around her waist. She 
clung to him very close. Her body was thick and 
solid. Richard was disappointed. Somehow or other 
the maturity she had acquired had stifled the boy- 
ish charm he had sensed in her when she played 
with the gang in the swamp. 

She told him about herself as they stood after 
the music stopped. Her face and neck were flushed 
from the exertion and little beads of perspiration 
stood out on her upper lip. She had a trick of 
dropping her eye-lashes as she talked and glancing 
up through them. 

‘My, it’s hot in here!’ she said; puckering up her 
face in a grimace and blowing out her cheeks. 

‘Let’s walk down to the store for a soft drink,’ 
Richard suggested. 

As they were going out the door Richard noticed 
Andy Carpenter standing across the hall; staring at 
them with a peculiar expression. 

Voices came from the dark shadows of the cars 
parked along the board side-walk. He heard a girl 
protesting, ‘no . . . . noooh!’ under her breath. 
Richard felt his face get hot and he looked sideways 
at Sadie as they passed a shaft of light from the 
garage, but her face was very innocent and she 
didn’t appear to notice anything. 

They stood in the deserted store sucking pop 
through straws. The faint sound of Jed Stone’s 
voice drifted to them from the open door; rising and 
falling in time to the music as he ‘called out.’ 

He held open the frayed screen door for her and 
by mutual consent they started down the road to- 
ward the dock. The gentle breeze which blew off 
the lake was heavy with the weedy odor of fresh 
water. 

She sat close to him on the end of the dock; 
swinging her legs over the edge. The faint beam 
from the lighthouse on the Point blinked on and off 
and lazy waves slapped and gurgled as they met 
the edge of the stringers along the pier. The occa- 
sional hollow croak of a bull-frog floated across the 
water from the other side of the bay. It seemed far 
away and alone from everything down here in the 


quiet grey night. The air was langorously soft and 
cooling on Richard’s flushed face. 

‘I think I’ll go up to the city in the fall,’ Sadie 
said, ‘it’s too dead around here in the winter.’ 

The sound of her voice annoyed Richard. She 
moved closer and he could smell the perfume from 
her hair. She seemed awkward and had a curious 
way of slurring her words that irritated him. They 
were quiet for a few minutes and Richard put his 
arm tentatively around her waist. She turned and 
her arms slid round the back of his neck and met. 
She made a slight moaning sound and lay back with 
her head pillowed in the crook of his elbow. ‘Girls 
are all the same,’ Richard thought. He leaned over 
her; kissing her hair and mouth. ... 

Richard stood up. ‘Come on, let’s go back to the 
hall,’ he said. 

She started to cry a little. 

‘For cat’s sake! What are you crying about?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she said and sniffled. 

‘Come on!’ 

She didn’t move. He hesitated a moment, then 
reached over and pulled her to her feet. 

They walked back toward the hall without 
speaking. She sniffilled once or twice. 

‘I don’t want to go back to the hall,’ she said, 
and stopped in front of the Duggan shack. ‘I guess 
you think I’m a bad girl,’ and she dabbed at her 
eyes with a handkerchief. 

The pale light from the large summer moon 
coming over the trees shone full on her face and 
made it look ugly and unbeautiful. Her nose 
seemed flat and too wide, and a damp wisp of hair 
straggled over one eye. Just like a nigger, Richard 
thought. She was only Adam Duggan’s girl any- 
way—they were no-account people. He was afraid 
someone would come along and see them. 

‘Well, so long,’ he said, and edged away. 

It was intermission at the hall and the fellows 
were standing around on the porch in groups; tell- 
ing stories and laughing. Andy Carpenter was at 
the end of the porch talking to a couple of fellows 
in a low tone. Richard walked over. 

‘Say, Andy, wonder where I could borrow a boat 
for a while tomorrow?’ 

Andy looked up. ‘I got one but I wouldn’t lend 
it to you.’ 

Richard was startled. ‘Why, what’s wrong?’ 

Andy glared and stuck out his face. ‘Listen, 
you” he said, ‘you took my girl away from me to- 
night ... . now you stay away from her—see?’ 

‘Do you mean Sadie Duggan?’ 

‘Yes, I mean Sadie Duggan,’ Andy mimicked, 
‘and you city guys don’t need to think you can 
come down here and fool around with my girl.’ 

‘But listen here! I didn’t know... . ’ Richard 
hesitated. He dropped his eyes—not looking at 
Andy. 

‘She’s my girl and you keep away from her,’ he 
heard Andy’s voice repeating stolidly. Richard’s 
eyes rivetted on Adam Duggan who was sitting on 
the hall stoop. He remembered him because he was 
so short and had a straggly black moustache. 

‘Howdy,’ Adam said and grinned, showing three 
stained teeth. ‘Down here fur some fishin’?’ 

‘Nope,’ Richard answered, ‘just a little holiday.’ 

Adam looked at him respectfully. 

‘I ain’t never bin up to the city,’ he volunteered. 
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Somebody snickered and relieved the tension. 
Richard glanced at the circle of grinning faces and 
felt bewildered and hurt. They all seemed strange 
and alien. He had to get away—he couldn’t stand 
the look on their faces. A sick feeling came at the 
pit of his stomach and his mouth felt hot and dry. 
Everything was dizzy and queer. Mosquitoes 
ae around the electric light bulbs in the porch 
ce , 

Richard turned slowly and trudged up the dim 
gravel road. He heard three or four loud guffaws 
and something that sounded like ‘yellow.’ They 
thought him a coward—they thought him a coward. 
If he showed his face around the village now they 
would all laugh at him. 

The cedar trees lining the road made long 
finger-points of shadows and as he stumbled over 
the coarse gravel a choking lump came in his throat 
and his eyes felt hot and itchy. Two large tears 
started slowly down his cheeks. ‘Damn them... . 
God damn them!’ he muttered blowing his nose. ‘I 
hate them all, damn them!’ and he bit his lower lip 
as he walked through the swamp. 

A light shone from the dining-room window at 
Uncle Joe’s house. Uncle Joe was sitting in front 
of the box stove smoking his pipe and reading the 
paper out loud to Auntie May. Richard went 
around to the pump at the back and bathed his 
eyes with cold water before going inside. 

Uncle Joe glanced up at him over the rims of his 
glasses as he came in the back door. ‘Back so soon? 
Somebody musta cut you out, or did her Ma chase 
you?’ he asked, grinning. 

Auntie May sensed there was something wrong. 
‘Leave the boy alone, Pa! Can’t you see he’s not 
feeling well?’ 

‘No, I’m not feeling very well,’ Richard said, and 
tried to make his voice sound casual. 

‘Well,’ Uncle Joe said commiseratively, ‘I told 
you not to go without a hat—you got a little touch 
of the sun today—that’s what’s the matter,’ and he 
wagged his head. 

Auntie May said: ‘You go right upstairs Richard 
and get a good sleep—you'll feel all right in the 
morning. I’ll bring you up a hot raspberry drink 
soon as I get the kettle boiling—it’ll do you a world 
of good... .’ 

Auntie May tucked Richard in between the cool 
white sheets and the lamp made dancing shadows 
as she receded down the hallway. Richard lay in 
bed feeling sick and mad at himself. He thought of 
all the good times he had when he visited the village 
before. All the glamour was gone. He hated the 
place. They were just a bunch of hicks anyway. 

The house was quiet now and he could hear the 
grandfather clock downstairs ticking out the hours. 
He counted slowly as it struck .... four times.... 
it would soon be daylight. Why couldn’t he get to 
sleep? He lay there trying to visualize puffy-edged 
summer clouds floating over a blue sky. He could 
hear the kids yelling ‘You're it,’ and the sound of 
the wind swishing through the fan-shaped needles of 
the big pine tree and swaying the branches. ‘It’s 
— to be a man,’ he thought as he drifted into 
sleep. 
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WOOD NOTES WILD 


Indictment 
I said: Autumn 
Is an unfortunate hyperbole, 
An exaggeration in chrome; 
A wench too rouged, 
Or a clown too motley .... 
Autumn, I said, is Summer 
Carried to its reductio ad absurdum... . 


Style 


This last July a crazy caterpillar 
Displayed a minature raccoon-coat; and 
This late October I discovered him 
Frigidly lying on a bed of state, 
Attired in ermine. 


Aesthetic Curiosity 


Does an owl appreciate 

The colour of leaves 

As they fall about him 

In the staggering nights of Autumn? 


' Mute Heraldry 


An ant shouldering a light straw; 

A squirrel nibbling a chestnut 

And even a housefly, solitary on a ceiling— 
These are the heralds proclaiming 

The tread of white midgets 

In a distant sky.... 


Pride Before Fall 


Summer had raised herself 

To the top-most tree-tops 

And had scoffed at rainbows— 
Now is she fallen 

To the roots, 

To the stubble, 

To the black wet earth... . 


Image Celestial 


Autumn 

Is an insane Japanese 

In a gorgeous but torn kimona 
Threatening to commit 
Hari-Kari at my door. 


Heaven at Last 


I have seen a lark 

Swallow a worm, soar, and disappear 

In a blue oblivion. 

Wherefore I consoled myself, saying: 

It is not too terrible to die 

To be eaten by worms, 

Provided 

Considerable skylarks bear the worms aloft 
And lay thera at the Upper Gates... . 


ABRAHAM M. KLEIN 
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NURSERY RHYMES 
Mother Goose Up-to-date 
By MACK CRYLAND 


rhymes to our youngest offspring. While doing 

so we were interested to find how well some 
of these verses apply to the existing economic and 
social conditions. It is, of course, well understood 
that many of our nursery rhymes are intended to 
convey to the young homely advice in an elemen- 
tary manner, but many of them seem to fit in so 
strikingly with our present circumstances that we 
have been tempted to enlarge upon the subject and 
also to revise some of the verses. 

There must have been Bolshevik writers in 
nursery-rhyme days and our present-day Com- 
munist Sunday schools—which we have read are so 
prevalent in the City of Toronto—seem to have 
nothing on the fellow who attempted to teach the 
young with: — 

Hark! Hark! the dogs do bark 
The beggars have come to town; 


Some in rags, and some with tags, 
And some in velvet gowns. 


Notice the three types specified, all of them to 
be found in any Canadian city, those in rags — 
greatly in the majority—those with tags, and those 
in velvet gowns. The ragged ones, no doubt, were 
the equivalent of our present day box-car travellers 
seen on any Canadian railway siding. Those with 
tags were probably of the same class who today are 
tagged Bolsheviks, Communists, and Reds, and the 
last, those in velvet gowns, unquestionably refers 
to the idle rich, spoken of by this Socialistic nursery 
rhymer as ‘beggars’ which, of course, they most 
certainly are, but now more aptly referred to as 
parasites. 

In the days when nursery rhymes were made 
there seem to have been depressions. This is no 
excuse for the condition today, rather an added in- 
dictment against the system which produces it. 
Here’s one which would indicate this: — 


We are all in the dumps, 

For diamonds are trumps, 

The kittens are gone to St. Paul’s; 

The babies are bit, 

The moon’s in a fit, 

And the houses are built without walls. 


Here we have the rhymer pointing out ‘they are 
all in the dumps’ and ‘diamonds are trumps’ also 
that ‘the houses are without walls.’ The second 
statement refers to the efficacy of riches and the 
latter to the fact that many have to live in the open 
>. This rhyme could be brought more up-to- 

te: — 


Q FEW evenings ago we were reciting nursery 


We live on the dumps, 

For profits are trumps, 

And men can get no work at all; 
Our babe’s in a fit, 

We can’t nourish it, 

And for shelter we can’t find a wall. 


There are also indications of the lack of pur- 
chasing power in nursery rhyme days: — 
If I'd as much money as I could spend, 
I never would cry old chairs to mend; 


Old chairs to mend, old chairs to mend; 
I never would cry old chairs to mend. 


If I'd as much money as I could tell, 
I never would d clothes to sell; 
Old clothes to sell, old clothes to sell; 
I never would cry old clothes to sell. 


The last verse would seem to imply that in those 
days people sold their old clothes, whereas in this 
Capitalistic age we continue to wear them. 

Lay-offs, wage reductions, and intensive compe- 
tition among workers seem to have been as familiar 
in nursery rhyming days as they are today: — 

See, saw, Margery Daw, 
Jenny have a new master; 


She shall have but a penny a day, 
Because she can’t work any faster. 


It looks as though politicians must have also 
existed in those times for: — 

There was a crooked man, and he went a crooked mile; 

He found a crooked sixpence against a crooked stile; 


He bought a crooked cat, which caught a crooked mouse; 
And they all lived together in a little crooked house. 


Much the same as today, many things seem to 
have been crooked, and even then highways must 
have been laid out politically instead of geographic- 
ally for the verse mentions the ‘crooked mile.’ 

One popular rhyme that refers to an owl that 
lived in an oak might be revised to express the de- 
bating ability of some of our Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives; for instance: — 


An M.-P. went to Ottawa, 

Wisky, wasky, weedle; 

And every word he ever spoke 
Was fiddle, faddle, feedle. 

A voter chanced to come that way, 
Wisky, wasky, weedle; 

Says he, ‘T’ll vote for you no more,’ 
Fiddle, faddle, feedle. 


The only thing wrong with our version of this 
rhyme is that voters never say what this one said; 
instead, they allow themselves to be slobbered over 
and ‘jollied’ along with the result that they usually 
send the Parliamentary dead-head back for another 
term. 

Everybody is familiar with the political oppor- 
tunist who leads a sort of Vicar of Bray career. He 
will join any movement at all so long as it is popu- 
lar at the moment and its influence will help him in 
his political aspirations, and he as readily deserts it 
as soon as its usefulness to him is finished. He’s a 
Freemason or Orangeman one minute and—if pos- 
sible—a Knight of Columbus the next. Well here he 
is in nursery rhyme: — 


ne aeeend em in 


We hope to be pardoned if our mind seems to 
stray along political lines in this dissertation, but 
social economics are so interwoven with politics 
that it seems impossible to separate them. 

A rhyme which tells us what little boys and little 
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girls are made of could be revised to show the ex- 
treme difference in the social economic policy and 
general make-up of our two ancient and doting 
parties: — 

What are Liberals made of? 

Snaps and snails, and puppy dog’s tails; 

That’s what Liberals are made of. 

What are Conservatives made of? 

Snaps and snails, and puppy dog’s tails; 

That’s what Conservatives are made of. 

Another rhyme we remember certainly seems 

to fit the ineffective activities of these two parties, 
ineffective as far as the welfare of the people gener- 
ally is concerned: — 

Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee 

Resolved to have a battle, 

For Tweedle-dum said Tweedle-dee 

Had iled his nice new rattle. 

Just then flew by a monstrous crow, 

As big as a tar barrel, 

Which frightened both the heroes so, 

They quite forgot their quarrel. 


Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee could very easily 
be translated Liberal and Conservative or Con- 
servative and Liberal, whichever one fancies, and 
most of the time of our Capitalistic legislators is 
wasted on matters just about as important as that 
referred to in this rhyme. The fifth and sixth lines 
of the above might be altered to read: — 


Just then a Bolshevik appeared, 
As red as bright red flannel. 


Speaking of Bolsheviks we recall an old rhyme 
which seems to express somewhat the attitude of 
the present Government towards Russia: — 


Goosey, goosey, gander, 

Where dost thou wander? 

Up stairs and down stairs, 

And in my lady’s chamber. 
There I met an old man 

Who would not say his prayers, 
I took him by the hind legs 
And threw him down the stairs. 


The goosey, goosey part is good and quite appli- 
cable to our present Federal Administration, and 
their futile effort to injure Russia is about as effec- 
tive as a goose attempting to throw an old man 
down the stairs—it just can’t be done—and may 
result only in damage to the goose or the Canadian 
Government. Note well the reason why the goose 
alleged that he threw the old gentleman down the 
stairs: because he ‘wouldn’t say his prayers.’ This 
is one of the reasons our administrators have for 
refusing to trade with those naughty Russians. 

One rhyme which needs no introducion is Jack 
and Jill. How up-to-date this would sound as: — 


Dick and Bill on Parliament Hill, 
Filled the world with laughter; 
Bill fell down and broke his crown 
And Dick comes tumbling after. 
Yes sir! there is real foresight in those few 
lines. 
I remember one which would seem very suit- 
able to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police: — 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Whose dogs art thou? 


We're little Dick Bennett’s dogs, 
Bow, wow, wow. 


Short but to the point. 


Our politicians do everything to keep the preg. 
ent Capitalist system intact, they tinker with it 
here and tinker with it there, but usually result jp 
patching it up for a short time and in the end 
generally finish up where they started, for the 
rights of private property must be left intact. The 
Imperial Economic Conference is a good example 
of this and might be expressed in the following 
manner: — 

Here we go round the mulberry-b 

hs meolenrcadh, tee ove tt 
Here we go round the mulberry-bush, 
At the Oh-so-comic-Conference. 


Certainly the old rhymers were no fools and 
there is often more truth than poetry in some of 
their verses. 








LINES ON T. S. ELIOT 


Inviolate the Yankee kept his blood 
(Generation and generation and generation). 
Thin and pure ran the slowing stream— 
Thin and pure, indeed, until it resembled 
(Unfortunately) 

Weak juice of the grapes. 


‘And all his mind and heart could see 
Was Hollow Men and Land of Waste, 
And fiercely scorned the pleasures he 
Lacked the strength to even taste.’ 


‘And yet,’ said the Earnest Young Man, earnestly 
and youngly, 

‘How difficult to explain away the thin but authen- 
tic Yankee genius in the man.’ 


“— — with Parson Eliot?’ Echo echoed hol- 

owly. 

Then, pundit- punctuating with bony wooden finger, 
spake thusly: 

‘Art is short; Life is long.’ 


And behold and lo! As the brassy words re- 


sounded, 
The Hollow Men filled out like lovesick pigeons! 
And the Waste Land bloomed ‘ike the rosy buttocks 
Of expectant Molly Bloom! 


But O! Ring out silently, ye clapperless bells! 
The creaking ship of Parson Eliot creeps to shore. 
Steps out the hollow wooden figure, 

Extends a lathlike arm, speaks hollowly: 


‘I am a Litterateur in Religion, a Catholic in Anglo- 
Royalism, a Politician in Classicism. 

That ts to say, I mean, I am a bit mixed, where was 
I? ‘ 

Not a creature was hearing, not even the Sitwells. 


Westminster Abbey’s wooden doors 
Closed hollowly over Parson Eliot. 
Closed over Parson Eliot 
Westminster’s wooden doors. 
Shantih  shantih _ shantih 


Maurice Nertu O’Brien 
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XI 
MERRILL DENISON 


HEN a great American broadcasting com- 

pany, planning a series of radio dramas de- 

picting the pageant of American history, asks 
a Canadian playwright to furnish the scenarios, the 
fact is worth recording. It is not hard to see why 
Merrill Denison was selected. His series of similar 
scenes from our own past, broadcast over the C.N.R. 
network, established him as a specialist in this field. 
Judging, however, from the remarks he has made 
in his contribution to Deacon and Reeves’ Open 
House, one can guess that his specialization is rather 
an accident, for the radio is something that he is not 
particularly fond of. At best, he regards it as a 
poor substitute for the theatre, and it is the theatre 
that is Merrill Denison’s first love. Indeed, in spite 
of the fact that he has done much literary work of 
other sorts, he is in grave danger of being labeled 
definitely The Great Canadian Dramatist. This is 
not because he has written The Great Canadian 
Drama, but because nobody else has. Drama needs 
two things, a theatre and an audience. The theatre 
is the more important. Given the theatre, a con- 
sistent policy, a Maecenas able to bear the deficits 
of the first five years and wise enough to continue 
the policy that produced them, the audience will 
come along too. We have no theatre of that sort in 
Canada just now. 

What distinguishes Denison’s plays from those 
of most other Canadians who have had a shot at 
dramatic form is the fact that their author does 
not regard the printed book as anything but a 
record of the words of the play, analogous to the 
black and white of an orchestral score, requiring 
the theatre to bring it to life. This seems too ob- 
vious, perhaps, to be worth mentioning, but it is a 
fact easily forgotten. Plays and playwrights need a 
theatre ready to take pains with them. Denison was 
lucky. He came along at just the right time to re- 
ceive the benefit of that contagious and courageous 
enthusiasm which was the driving force in the early 
days of Hart House Theatre’s history. He was just 
as much a product of Hart House as Synge was of 
the Abbey Theatre or O’Neill of the Provincetown 
players. He received a training in stagecraft and 
play-production under Roy Mitchell; he played 
parts himself; he helped to rehearse his own plays; 
he shaped and modified them in rehearsal. In con- 
sequence, his plays are good theatre. They play 
well. The characters are believable, the ‘audible 
and visible surfaces of life’ faithfully imitated. 

One night, when Merrill was playing the part of 
Straforel in a metrical translation of Rostand’s 
Romancers, he forgot a line, but refused to be stuck, 
and filled in with a couplet composed on the spur of 
the moment: — 


Te dum, te dum, te dumpty dumpty dum; 
Te dumpty dum, te dumpty dum de dum. 






He declares the audience never knew the difference. 
In that couplet he displayed his magnificent self- 
confidence, and his contempt for romanticism in the 
theatre. Indeed he is as much out of place in a 
romantic play as a locomotive would be in a Peel 
pastoral. He is a born debunker. I suspect that is 
why he did not really enjoy doing popular history 
for the radio. He is temperamentally incapable of 
appreciating romanticism. He mistrusts the im- 
agination. I remember his saying once: 

‘I have never attempted to record what I have 
not experienced. If I were to attempt to write of a 
mother mourning the death of her son, I would fail, 
unless I had some experience of my own analogous 
to it. For instance, I may recollect that when I was 
a child I had a doll of which I was very fond, and 
I may be able to recall my feelings when it was 
taken away from me. That would enable me to 
write about the sorrowing mother.’ 

This conversation occurred a good many years 
ago, but the theory therein propounded seemed to 
me so remarkable that it stuck in my memory, and 
I am satisfied that my report of his dictum is sub- 
stantially correct. Apparently I proved a good 
listener on that occasion, for I remember his draw- 
me aside into a corner of the stage and, extracting 
from the hip pocket of his dress trousers a bulky 
roll of manuscript, proceeding to read me extracts 
from The Great Canadian Novel. I have not yet 
seen it in print. 

Merrill Denison, then, is a debunker and a 
realist. His method is reportorial. This explains 
the strength of his dramatic work, and the weak- 
ness. As a rule, his dialogue and characters are 
convincing. But occasionally the debunker triumphs 
over the reporter, and we have a false note, as in 
the drawing of the social service worker in Balm. 
False artistically, that is, for I am sure Mr. Denison 
would defend it on the ground that he had met such 
a woman. It is the old argument between historic 
and artistic truth. One notes also that he is most 
successful with the characters most remote from his 
own class. I suppose it is because he can see them 
more objectively. J. Altrus Browne in Brothers In 
Arms is sawdust alongside Syd. The city man has 
been taken for granted, the backwoodsman lovingly 
observed. One may note the same thing in From 
Their Own Place, and particularly in Marsh Hay, in 
which lawyer Thompson is stilted and unreal along- 
side Tad Nosse and Mrs. Clanch. Perhaps his least 
successful play is Contract, for this very reason. 

Merrill Denison’s satirical purpose is well illus- 
trated by the title of his first volume of plays: The 
Unheroic North. He seems to have said to himself: 
‘I am going to write a play with a Canadian setting 
which shall contain no Mounties, no coureurs-de- 
bois, no strong silent men. I shall show the back- 
woodsman as he really is: inbred, lazy, dishonest, 
discontented; in short, unheroic.’ The people who 
go to summer cabins and hunting lodges expecting 
to find Curwood heroes are ‘Boobs in the Woods.’ 
Drama arises naturally out of contrast between 
their expectations and the reality. It is a good idea, 
perfectly worked out in that brilliant little satire, 
Brothers in Arms, his first play, and perhaps his 
best. The same theme is developed in From Their 
Own Place, but in the second play the city man gets 
the best if it. The Weather Breeder is a character- 
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study of a pessimistic old farmer who is so annoyed 
at a succession of fine days during the haying season 
that he insists that they will have to be paid for 
with interest later on. A storm threatens to destroy 
all the work of the summer; he is overjoyed; it 
passes over, and he lapses back into sourness once 
more. Proof of Denison’s dramatic instinct is found 
in the fact that his short story on the same theme 
is greatly inferior to the play, although Knister in- 
cluded it in his anthology of notable Canadian short 
stories. In that same volume, by the way, is Leslie 
MacFarlane’s story, The Root House, which also 
existed first as a play, and had to be changed to a 
more marketable form later. Those who write plays 
in Canada do it for love. 

It is on these three one-acters in The Unheroic 
North that Merrill Denison’s fame as the Great 
Canadian Dramatist rests. His Balm is to be found 
in the files of the gallant but short-lived Quill. The 
Prize-winner is published separately in pamphlet 
form, and I have not yet seen his full-length 
comedy, Contract, in print. One play remains to be 
mentioned: Marsh Hay. This too is included in The 
Unheroic North, but its four acts have not yet seen 
the light of the borders and battens and spots in this 
part of the world at any rate. That is because it is 
primarily an assault on the prudes. Its chief char- 
acters are what Touchstone would term ‘Country 
copulatives,’ and the play tells of how fifteen-year- 
old Sarilin allows herself to become pregnant as a 
protest against her home environment, and of the 
effect of the situation on the rest of the family and 
the neighbours. Sarilin, however, manages an 
abortion, things go on much as they were, and the 
fourth act ends with Sarilin sneaking out to meet 
another lover. This is Denison’s most ambitious 
work. It is compactly and effectively constructed, 
the characters vivid and well-developed, but it just 
misses being great. Perhaps the unimaginative 
realism of the technique is against it. The author’s 
evident desire to be strong and brutal, to smother 
all sentimentalism, to produce a play with a punch, 
stands between the reader and his enjoyment. It 
might be extraordinarily effective on the stage, but 
we are not likely to get a chance to see it in Toronto. 

Some half dozen plays, mostly of one act; 
four of them dealing with the same restricted 
milieu; not a bit of imagination in one of them, 
unless by accident. A small thing almost perfectly 
done. That is the dramatic achievement of Merrill 
Denison, and he is Canada’s greatest dramatist. 


W. S. Mine 
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BLOOD AND IRONY 


THE SHELTERED Lire, by Ellen Glasgow (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy; pp. 395; $2.50). 


OT excepting Pearl Buck’s own Sons, this is 

the best American novel since The Good Earth 

and, what is perhaps higher praise, as good a 
novel as any Ellen Glasgow has written in her 
thirty-five years of authorship. It is good because of 
the visibility and human complexity of at least six 
characters, the simple naturalness of the story, the 
bittersweet elegance of the style and, above all, the 
delicate humanization of a social idea, the idea ex- 
pressed in the title. Blood and irony, Ellen Glas- 
gow said long ago, are what the literary treatment 
of the South most needs. In the meantime William 
Faulkner and Thomas Wolfe have given us novels 
in which blood flows as freely as on the hunting- 
field. Ellen Glasgow keeps blood flowing where it 
ought to flow, through the veins of warm-natured 
individuals, not out of their entrails or their noses. 
Branch Cabell has made the irony of life the cream 
of his jest; but the characters caressed by his irony 
are really as thin-blooded as Sara Orne Jewett’s 
New England spinsters. Ellen Glasgow’s irony is 
sharper, but she allows her characters to come to 
life, to take root in their drawing-rooms and gardens 
and in our minds, before she exposes them to her 
irony. She is a great novelist while Cabell is simply 
an elegant misanthropic essayist who has adopted 
the novel-form. 

Queenborough (read Richmond) in 1906 and in 
1914 is the subject of The Sheltered Life. The creed 
of the old South was still powerful in ‘the good 
families’ of which she writes. For women it pre- 
scribed a life of boredom conducive to the survival 
of beauty, chastity, and manners, and punctuated 
by semi-secret adulteries. For men there was hunt- 
ing of foxes, deer, and women, with liquor and ora- 
tory as secondary satisfactions. The heroine's 
mother had found that ‘one could bear any dis- 
comfort of body as long as one was not obliged to 
be independent in act,’ and had wallowed happily 
in the sheltered life until she lost all sense of truth 
or value and took to lying for its intrinsic delight- 
fulness. Her sister-in-law, a plain woman, had 
failed to ensnare a husband and, in a society where 
a spinster of ‘good family’ was a museum-piece, be- 
came a sexual neurotic at twenty-five. Worse still 
was the fate of Mrs. Birdsong, the kind of beauty 
about whom an earlier novelist would have written 
six hundred pages of sticky rapture. The nervous 
tension of her marriage to an ardent and unfaithful 
husband brought her to such exhaustion that at 
forty-two she longed for the quiet of death. ‘What- 
ever you do, Jenny Blair,’ Mrs. Birdsong pleads, 
‘never risk all your happiness on a single chance. 
Always keep something back if it is only a crumb.’ 
But Southern women had nothing to keep back, not 
even a crumb of artistic or mystical or political zeal; 
in their sheltered lives they were as perfect ex- 
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amples as civilization has ever known of the hyper- 
trophe of desire which, as Mill pointed out, was 
among the most tragic consequences of the sub- 
jection of women. 

Not only is this novel an important study of an 
important theme; it is also a triumph of technique. 
The doings of Queenborough are reflected for us by 
two pairs of eyes, the eyes of Jenny Blair, nine 
years old when the novel opens, and of her seventy- 
five-year-old grandfather. One has escaped from 
the prison of social life and the tangles of personal 
relationships, and the other has not yet entered 
either. The ironic effect of the novel is assured by 
the choice of these two characters as the reflectors. 
If the novel has a serious flaw, it is in the character 
of young John Welch whose strident indignation at 
the foibles of the sheltered life is not a tenth as 
damaging as General Archbald’s scornful pity. The 
general is one of Ellen Glasgow’s most solid studies: 
he had adopted the wrong career, married the 
wrong woman, lived with the wrong people, but he 
had ‘kept something back,’ enough to fill his old age 
with thoughts and feelings so fine and so deep that 
he can utter them only in the long soliloquies which 


are as beautiful as anything written in our time. 
E. K. Brown 


EMOTIONAL IMPACT 
Tumty CLocks STRIKE THE Hour, by V. Sackville- 
West (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 304; 
$2.50). 
OsscurE Destines, by Willa Cather (Knopf; $2.00). 


N Thirty Clocks Strike the Hour Miss Sackville- 
I West presents eight new stories of great variety 

of inspiration, and in Obscure Destinies Miss 
Cather three of life in the western United States. 
In each, two of the tales are of novelette length. 
Neither Miss Sackville-West nor Miss Cather have 
ever done better work and I think Miss Cather has 
never done any quite so good. There is something 
flaccid about Death Comes for the Archbishop and 
Shadows On the Rock—even indeed about The 
Professor’s House—which has been entirely elim- 
inated from these stories. At every moment and in 
every place the novelist is with her characters. 
Nowhere is there a hiatus of interest or actuality. 
There is also more subtlety of emotional interaction 
in these stories than in her earlier work. In ‘Neigh- 
bour Rosicky’ the vitality of Rosicky himself is a 
proof of the aliveness of those in whom he is inter- 
ested, whilst in ‘Old Mrs. Harris’ the vitality of the 
subsidiary characters is an emphasis of the effaced- 
ness of Mrs. Harris. There is a Balzacian intensity 
about the principal personages which admits them 
to our intimacy at once and for good. Every inci- 
dent is resonant with central emotional impact. 
Character and idea are conjoined in passionate 
union, and utter peace clothes the tragedies of life 
because the characters have solved satisfactorily 
the moral conflict of existence while they continue 
to fight against its paradoxes. 

Rosicky is city bred but is filled with passion 
for the country. He detests the city. If he had had a 
boy with a twisted contradictory nature he would 
have sent him to the town. Fortunately he has suc- 
ceeded in breeding sons after his own heart. He 
loves nature, not as a sentimentalist, but as a farmer 
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who knows that, like the Kingdom of Heaven, a 
farm must be taken by storm. The only fly in the 
ointment is that his eldest son has married a city 
girl who hankers a bit for old associations. The 
story is the effort of Rosicky to attach this girl to 
her present surroundings and so save his boy to 
country life. He does it by a burst of work which 
he knew beforehand would probably cause his 
death by angina pectoris. Old Mrs. Harris has fol- 
lowed her daughter’s family westward from Ten- 
nessee and, in spite of the scandalized, ultra-modern 
neighbours in the town of Skyline, persists in 
subordinating her own life to that of her daughter 
according to the Ruth-Naomi traditions in which 
she had been bred. How sweetly Rosicky wins his 
victory and leaves the world in the knowledge of it! 
But Mrs. Harris’ ironic calm, if not as immediately 
triumphant in the world of the flesh is more con- 
quering in the world of the spirit than the joyous 
confidence of Rosicky. The mighty tenacity of these 
simple souls saves them from any trace of self-pity. 
If the triumph of Rosicky seems too complete, and 
if his joy in his idea makes him a poet and gives a 
sentimental softness to the picture, every vestige of 
sentimentality is as rigorously excluded from ‘Old 
Mrs. Haris’ as from Flaubert’s ‘Un Coeur Simple’ 
to which it is related in its essential emotion. 

The third story in Miss Cather’s book — ‘Two 
Friends’—seems to me distinctly inferior to the 
other two. I do not deny the fact of the story—that 
political opinions sometimes separate widely the 
best of friends. But this story lacks the fundamental 
seriousness of intelligent life, and fails to observe 
a due relationship between cause and effect, which 
is at least one essential of fine craftsmanship. 

With Miss West’s book we find ourselves in a 
much wider world of the senses, of the intelligence, 
and of the fancy. In an eighteenth-century French 
world with the novelists’ great-grandmother; in a 
sixteenth century German witch-burning world 
where Gottfried Kunstler, a poor clerk but a mir- 
aculous skater, fell on the ice, cracked his skull and, 
losing his memory, entered the magic realm of 
beauty and love, was cured and returned to his old 
world and helped burn the woman whom he had 
loved and by whom he had been cured; in the world 
of the Godavory family stupified and perverted by 
the heavy, sour nature of Wordsworth’s Lake dis- 
trict; in the world of the relativity of time and of 
the Unborn Visitant, in which a young woman about 
to become engaged to be married is confronted by 
her future twenty-year old daughter and decides, 
despite this disconcerting experience, to accept the 
risk of marriage, and so on. With infinite curiosity 
and ingenuity Miss Sackville-West pursues her 
lively, adventurous way through a universe of end- 
less interest and surprise. 

‘These,’ Miss West seems to say, ‘these are 
human events and they have their profound signi- 
ficance which must never be distorted. Human 
nature will keep on procreating in spite of per- 
sistent clash between older and younger, and it is 
well that the foggy sentimentalism of the north 
should be shaken by the hand of Latin realism. 
But these,’ she goes on, ‘are the commonplaces of 
intelligent life. What we need really to be reminded 
of is that beauty, too, is a human attribute.’ It is 
perhaps the Latin blood in Miss Sackville-West that 
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leads her to see in beauty a real entity and to 
champion this idealism. By the occasional use of 
dialect Miss Cather reduces Rosicky from the fully 
human being to a sort of Polish Jew caricature, and 
in Shadows On the Rock she carries the use of 
French to the level of pedantic abuse. Miss West, 
however, practises beauty as a bird practises flight, 
For her the universe is clad in radiance and colour 
and exquisite sound. Order and harmony rule its 
movement and intelligence is its guide. And it 
seems that, after all our terrible literature, we need 
to be restored to our humanity. Nothing Miss West 
has hitherto written embodies these ideas with the 
lustre of the volume Thirty Clocks. Nothing known 
to me in contemporary English fiction can equal the 
incomparable beauty of Miss Sackville-West’s prose. 
Santayana is her only competitor and he is more 
poet than philosopher. Can Anatole France be right 
when he says that style is the indispensably humane 
thing? Certain it is that having read ‘Neighbour 
Rosicky’ once we possess him for ever. But Miss 
Sackville-West once read we are irresistibly drawn 
back to her radiance as human eyes to the multi- 
coloured world, and through our being is diffused 
that balanced harmony, that wholesome joy, which 
often arises for men from the contemplation of the 
beautiful in the natural world. This is the real 
originality of health. 


“J.S. Wo 


POST MORTEM 


THE MuGwumps AND THE LaBour Party, by G. T. 
Garratt (Hogarth Press; pp. 160; 5/-). 


T is just a year since the British Labour Party, 
deserted by the more ambitious of its leaders, 
partially abandoned by an electoral following 

that craved at least a measure of Socialism and had 
been given tracts and blue books, went down to 
ignominious defeat. Before that party can rise again 
to esteem, and ultimately to power, it is obvious 
that the whole organism must be subjected to a 
rigorous discipline of self-criticism. This cure was 
begun almost immediately after the debacle of last 
October in a number of able critical articles which 
appeared here and there in the periodical press of 
Great Britain. Now comes a strong dose of very 
nasty medicine in volume form from the pen of a 
distinguished member of the party. It should be 
bravely swallowed down by every labour sympa- 
thizer. 

Mr. Garratt bases his diagnosis and prescription 
on the fundamental antinomy of the Labour move- 
ment, a hybrid quality that became more rather 
than less accentuated after 1923 when the Move- 
ment became a Party. On the one hand was the 
Trades Union element, on the other the body elect 
of the Mugwumps. It was from this strange mariage 
de raison that at least one Tory prime-minister has 
been born. Mr. Garratt does not concern himself 
very much with the Trades Union people. They 
represent too simple a form of the political animal 
to bother with. Their aims were on the whole 
straightforward, terre a terre and fairly constant. 
Mr. Garratt’s task is to examine the Mugwump and 
estimate his part in the disaster In his Anna Kar- 
enin Tolstoy speaks of a certain set ‘made up of 
elderly, ugly, benevolent and godly women and 
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clever, learned, ambitious men.’ “The conscience of 
Petersburg society,’ they are called by one of their 
own number. It is the author’s opinion that in the 
third decade of the twentieth century a similar set 
functioned as the conscience of British society, and 
that, to give the devil his due, they performed that 
part of their job with great thoroughness. They at 
least taught several millions of their countrymen to 
feel a certain responsibility and do some individual 
thinking, however amateurish, along social and 
economic lines. It is when they themselves stepped 
into the political arena that these good people with 
their hearts all in the right place and equipped some 
of them not only with excellent intentions but with 
brains, allowed themselves to be bulldozed by a 
small careerist faction in the Party. Mr. Garratt 
takes up the other outstanding failings of the Mug- 
wumps seriatim and charges these good people 
notably with failing to assume a definite attitude in 
the face of the challenge of the Russian Revolution, 
with failing to understand the full implications of a 
Socialist programme (more particularly exemplified 
in the attitude towards Free Trade), with seeking 
respectibility at any price and with giving tacit sup- 
port to the leaders in their fatal pseudo-Socialist 
policy of ‘tax and distribute.’ The whole indictment 
is incisive and admirably set off by an acid wit. 
Incidentally Mr. Garratt performs an unpleasant 
but much-needed execution on what shreds of repu- 
tation may still remain to Judas Ramsay Mac- 
donald and the Honourable the Viscount Snowden 
of Ickornshaw. 

On reading the book for a second time I cannot 
help feeling that it possesses a more immediate 
apparent. Liberals with a small ‘l’ in this country 
apparent. Liberals with a small “I” in this country 
are busy launching a movement which has aims 
roughly similar to the original aims of the British 
Labour Movement. The Canadian counterpart is 
still in progress of gestation, but whoever attends 
local meetings of the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation or of the League for Social Reconstruc- 
tion cannot but be aware of the presence of a certain 
proportion of Mugwump hangers-on, upright single- 
taxers, honourable vegetarians, and the like. These 
perfectly sincere men and women are attracted to 
any radical movement like moths to a candle-flame, 
but they are really interested in grinding their own 
little axes; their presence and influence can easily 
jeopardize the ultimate success of a reform move- 
ment. That is why I think The Mugwumps and the 
Labour Party is not merely a book for a few 
students of British political history but for a much 
larger Canadian reading public. 

Fe.trx WALTER 


ECONOMIC ESSAYS 


Economic Essays AND ADDRESSES, by A. C. Pigou 
and Dennis H. Robertson (P. S. King; pp. vii, 
215; 10/6). 


T is not easy to see why these clever papers have 
all been brought together in one volume, for 
they vary widely in kind, difficulty, and merit. 
Professor Pigou’s first three contributions are 
‘popular,’ at least in the sense that they demand in 
the reader no special technical or mathematical 
equipment. The papers on “The Function of Eco- 
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nomic Analysis’ and ‘Stabilization in Particular In- 
dustries’ are well enough but not at all remarkable. 
That on ‘Limiting Factors in Wage Rates’ might 
better have been called ‘Limitations of Pigouian 
Economics.’ It proves, superfluously, that a mere 
transfer of income from rich to poor within the 
capitalist framework would not greatly improve the 
working class standard of life; but it ignores that 
most disastrous ‘limiting factor,’ the waste inevi- 
table in an unplanned economy. It suggests also 
that unemployment in Britain is due to an ‘un- 
economic’ level of wages. This, as Mr. Robertson 
points out, is a proposition of very doubtful validity; 
and it is at least arguable that the maintenance 
of ‘uneconomic’ wage rates may be the best way 
of hastening the transition from capitalism to 
socialism. Nor are the ‘positive’ proposals on pp. 
32-33 more satisfactory. Professor Pigou talks of 
expanding the ‘social services,’ but he prudently 
refrains from a statistical inquiry into the limits of 
this process; and his remarks on ‘labour copartner- 
ship’ and profit-sharing are about as realistic as Mr. 
Chesterton’s ‘distribution’ or Mr. Gandhi’s spinning 
wheel. 

The fourth paper, ‘Disturbances of Equilibrium 
in International Trade,’ should be read with Mr. 
Robertson’s ‘Note’ on the same subject (pp. 163- 
169). On the whole, it is good, though I fail to see 
the relevance of the concept of ‘full equilibrium’ and 
am perplexed by the unexplained statement that 
‘prohibitions against a sufficiently large category of 
imports’ will not ‘imply a contraction in export in- 
dustries.’ 

In this fourth paper there are rumbles of the 
approaching mathematical storm; in the fifth and 
sixth papers (“The Statistical Derivation of Demand 
Curves’ and ‘Demand and Supply Equations’) the 
storm bursts in a series of equations, curves, 
logarithms, functions, minus infinities, arc elastici- 
ties, and heaven knows what besides, from which 
the prudent reader—unless he is a mathematician 
who can ride the whirlwind—will probably be glad 
to seek shelter as I did, in the comparative sim- 
plicity of Mr. Robertson’s essays. 

I say ‘comparative,’ for though Mr. Robertson 
spares us any but fairly easy mathematics his two 
chief contributions (‘Theories of Banking Policy’ 
and ‘The World Slump’) are too solid to be very 
easy reading. Both are models of economic exposi- 
tion, hard to overpraise. Mr. Robertson is one of 
the very few economists who combine a sense of 
humour and genuine literary gifts with real insight 
into their subject. It should further recommend 
him to the layman that he had prescience enough to 
predict, two years ago, the difficulties which at 
present face the American banking system in its 
efforts to raise the price level. I wish, however, 
that Mr. Robertson had amplified the obiter dictum 
on p. 128 that ‘in a completely rationalized world a 
certain proportion of the workpeople could find 
employment at very high wages while the remain- 
der could hardly find employment on any terms at 
all.’ This sounds like the nemesis of capitalism. 
Again, it is no doubt salutary to draw attention to 
the fact that even in a socialist community there 
will be monetary and banking problems which will 
not solve themselves; but, what is ‘the root diffi- 
culty’ to which he refers? Is it the ‘unnatural’ fall 
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of prices, or the failure to ‘bring money easily and 
actively into touch with commodities?’ If it is any 
of these, could it, as Mr. Robertson thinks, occur jn 
a ‘Socialized State,’ and what does he mean by a 
Socialized State? 

The third paper, a refutation of the involved and 
naive ‘Monetary Doctrines of Messrs. Foster and 
Catchings’ is too allusive to be followed easily un. 
less one has at hand copies of the works criticized, 
Of the fourth, the first part deals admirably with 
certain aspects of the barter terms of trade between 
Britain and the rest of the world, the second, tech- 
nically and allusively with the reparations transfer 
problem. The fifth, a series of B.B.C. ‘talks’ on 
‘World Finance,’ is very pleasant and sprightly, a 
notable example of its author’s felicitous style, but 
so slight in substance as to seem hardly worth re. 


printing. 
E. A. Forsry 


THE STUFF OF POETRY 


Tue EnciisH Poetic Minn, by Charles Williams 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 213; $2.25). 


R. WILLIAMS’ speculations are always ex- 

citing ,and frequently illuminating. In this 

book, admittedly suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive, he puts forward the thesis that Words- 
worth’s account in the Prelude, of the critical 
moments in the growth of a poetic mind, states 
general truths that are of great value in the under- 
standing not only of Wordsworth, but of the de- 
velopment of almost any major poet. Milton and 
Shakespeare are singled out for special attention. 
The geographical restriction of the title is merely 
consequent on the author’s self-imposed limitation 
to the English poets; he would not, one gathers, 
object to the extension of his ‘tentative suggestions’ 
to the study of poets of other nationalities. The 
term is not so much exclusive, as a modest guarding 
against possible accusations of over-inclusiveness. 
The theories may be found to hold good of other 
poets, but he prefers to assert them only of those 
that he has made the object of a special study. 

The elements of Wordsworth’s account which he 
most emphasises have a very Proustian ring. Every 
man has the stuff of poetry in him, but only the 
poet can disengage and fashion it, expressing more 
and more exactly the ‘unknown modes of being.’ 
The sense of real power comes not when the artist 
is in direct contact with the objects of his inter- 
pretation, nor by concentration on solitary study, 
but with an apparently accidental irrelevance; and 
it is only these flashes of insight, or ‘imagination— 
so called through sad incompetence of human 
speech’—that provide the genuine and proper ma- 
terial of the poet, only in the development of these 
moments that his genius finds its proper perfection 
and reward. 

The critical moment, the central and decisive 
factor in the spiritual development of any poet, 
comes, for Mr. Williams, at the time when the two 
worlds, of inner and outer reality, come irreconcil- 
ably into conflict; when he discovers that that 
which his whole being insists cannot be true, 1s 
true. The crisis which Wordsworth’s poetry never 
surmounted, was, of course, the English Govern- 
ment’s declaration of war on the Revolution. From 
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that shock to his moral nature, that conflict of 
loyalties that brought on him and so many others, 
he says, a peculiar change and subversion, he never 
recovered. He was left with: — 


a sense 
Death-like, of treacherous desertion, felt 
In the last place of refuge, my own soul. 
Thereafter the hiding-places of man’s power closed 
to him as he would approach. The rest of Mr. Wil- 
liams’ book is largely composed of the search in 
Shakespeare and Milton for this sense of our capaci- 
ty for ‘change, and subversion,’ for ‘a conflict of 
sensations without name.’ 

In the early plays he finds a riotous and good- 
tempered enjoyment, whether in the boisterous 
violence of the comedies, or the melodramatic 
violence of the gore-dripping tragedies. The plays 
display the personal effectiveness, the broad tyran- 
nical action of the heroes. This phase culminates in 
the figure of the Bastard in King John, ‘the last 
completely balanced figure for some time . . . . the 
last character of whom we feel not only the possi- 
bility that in any exterior or interior crises he 
would keep his head but also that he is capable of 
interior crises.’ 

Bottom, Falstaff, and Henry V are the great 
examples of various phases in this adequacy of 
action, each more developed in his own way, but 
less singly complete. In Henry V, Shakespeare 
avoided opposition and contradiction by killing 
Falstaff. In Twelfth Night he brought opposition in 
and reconciled it by involving a delicate and joyous 
deception or self-deception everywhere. In Julius 
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Caesar for the first time he allows the opposition 
which is in the nature of things to run its course: 
the dream world of Brutus is contrasted with the 
actual world of Caesar and Caesar’s ghost. The 
failure of Brutus’ reason is half the play. He and 
his friends are rational and uncertain, Caesar, alive 
or dead, is irrational and certain. In this un- 
certainty lies the central fact of the play. ‘I would 
almost go so far as to say that the dramatic appre- 
hensiveness in Julius Caesar is a reflection of the 
poetic apprehensiveness which Shakespeare felt in 
himself.’ One of the chief reasons for the inaction 
of Hamlet, would be then exactly that Shakespeare’s 
genius was groping for the secret of action, and had 
not yet found it. Troilus and Cressida marks his 
central crisis. The play is full of abandoned actions 
and arguments; it is the unresolved expression of 
‘a crisis common to all men, that in which every 
nerve of the body, every consciousness of the mind, 
shrieks that something cannot be. Only it is.’ 

In Hamlet the search for action, in Troilus the 
union of concord and discord, in Othello this union 
driving the hero to action. Lear is a man not in- 
capable of action, but deprived of the opportunity; 
the theme of Macbeth is ‘action in separation from 
the universe, at odds with the whole nature of 
things moving to a state of the extremest conscious 
solitude possible to man.’ With Antony and Cleo- 
patra, Shakespeare’s poetry ‘ceased to be concerned 
with desolation and began to be concerned with 
life.’ Coriolanus and Timon are hangovers of the 
older style, in the transition to the mellowness and 
confidently assured simplicity of the later comedies. 
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Of Milton’s genius, the recurring subject is war, 
its distinguishing mark a magnificent self-conscious- 
ness: the union of these two gives the central theme 
of Free Will, The Will, accepting or refusing the 
Good, is the unchanging preoccupation of Milton’s 
genius through his whole poetry, foreshadowed in 
the earlier works, portraying the refusal in the 
Paradise Lost, the acceptance in the Paradise Re- 
gained, and more adequately in the Samson 
Agonistes, to end with a mood very similar to that 
in which Shakespeare produced the last comedies, 
but more self-conscious. ‘The mind knowing things 
had always been an ostensible part of Milton as it 
had never been of Shakespeare.’ 

After Milton, Mr. Williams returns to a more de- 
tailed consideration of Wordsworth, followed by an 
attempt to trace a similar crisis, or the lack of it, 
in the lesser poets. Enough has perhaps been said 
to indicate the general line of argument, and to show 
that this is a book which no one interested in the 
understanding of English poetry can well afford to 
neglect. However one may agree or disagree with 
the general thesis and its application, the sensitive 
insight of particular observations would alone justi- 
fy the possession of the book. 

L. A. MacKay 


OUT OF THE DUST 
Poems, by Geoffrey Scott (Oxford University Press; 

pp. 45; 5/). 

INOR poetry is anathema to poets who write 
it. Execrating it in themselves, they incline 
to deal ungenerously with it in others. They 

incense at the mote in their neighbour’s eye, because 
they are so very uncomfortable over the beam in 
their own. ... 

All of which is by way of saying that I do not 
find Geoffrey Scott’s Poems very exciting. But that, 
as I have tried to suggest above, may not be alto- 
gether his fault. His literary heirs, then, will surely 
refrain from labelling as slanderous the remarks 
which I spill over the poetic remains of this gradu- 
ate to Eternity. 

For Geoffrey Scott is dead. He died in ’29. I 
never heard of him when he was quick. His posthu- 
mous editor, in a clean italic type, prefatorily ad- 
monishes that, ‘The literary remains of Geoffrey 
Scott are so scanty and so precious that no apology 
is required for the publication of these poems, the 
majority of which are now given to the world for 
the first time.’ They are scanty enough, true, but I 
do not think they are very precious. They echo 
[Keats a little, and one or two of them smack of 
Blake, of the Songs of Experience stratum. But that 
is no compliment to the self-expression of Scott. It 
indicates that he was a good copyist. That in turn 
infers that he was a young poet; and now he is dead. 
I am sorry as hell for poets who die young. 

Out of the dust Scott proffers twenty-seven 
poems. They are not of our day nor for our 
humour; they have not the diamond hardness nor 
the cold, brilliant clarity which makes for emotional 
headiness in the reader. They are delicate, care- 
fully done, lady-like and rather foggy. They plunge 
to no emotional depths; they soar to no intellectual 
plane. The least are muddles of imagery and per- 
sonification; the best are fair magazine verse. 
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SERVICE 


The Dominion Bank, with 
its ample resources and long 
experience is equipped to 


We are the buds upon the singing tree, 
And meanings are within us, cooped and furled, 
A season shall let free.’ 


Thin stuff by any yardstick. 
He is elsewhere charming, as in ‘I Love the 


Beginning of all Rain’: — 





continuing 


All thi are best when first begun, 
A Homey ts guessed, a race unrun, 


And those bright notes that in the brain 
Fall brief, beginnings of the rain, 
That aplash, end to the dust bel 

sp. an ong, 
Fe fan = og bana nde: Gee pa 


Yet here is a feather to outweigh such stuff: — 


PICCOLO; BASSOON 
Love’s lip is like a feather, 
The ing I am at 
Delights me altogether: 
tt say you, Sir, of that? 


Love’s whip is lead and leather, 
And 1 the lash, whereat 
We grow from wild as weather 

To tame as tame as cat. 


Leo KENNEDY 


with less inspiration, and concluding 
with a decided fumble: — 
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of the staff in English at the University of Western 
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as a writer and as a producer of Canadian plays. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


PoLrricIANS AND THE WAR 1914-1916, 
Vol. II, by the Rt. Hon. Lord Beaver- 
brook (The Lane Publications; pp. 349; 
$2.50). 

This is the second of the volumes in 
which Lord Beaverbrook has dedicated 
himself to the task of enshrining the 
memory of Mr. Bonar Law in the 
hearts of his countrymen. It is a lively 
and entertaining book, but one won- 
ders how Lord Beaverbrook can 
imagine that such revelations as he 
gives here are likely to enhance the 
reputation of either his hero or him- 
self. He assures us repeatedly that Mr. 
Bonar Law was a gentleman of the 
most scrupulous personal honour, but 
the actual picture he gives is of a dis- 
contented politician engaged in a long, 
intricate intrigue with “Mr. Lloyd 
George against their prime minister. 
Coalition governments are always diffi- 
cult experiments, and the leaders of 
the two coalescing parties are under a 
special obligation to behave with the 
most complete frankness towards one 
another. But such considerations never 
seem to have entered the mind of Mr. 
Bonar Law or of his political manager. 
Lord Beaverbrook also keeps telling 
us that Mr. Law had certain qualities 
which made it absolutely necessary 
that he should continue to take a 
leading part in the conduct of the war. 
What were these qualities? They are 
not exhibited in action in this book, 
unless we are to believe that wars are 
won by a capacity for intrigue. On the 
whole the book confirms the strong 
suspicion which most people have felt 
for many years that the chief value 
of Mr. Law was to serve as an instru- 
ment for the advance of Max Aitken. 
It is to be hoped that Lord Beaver- 
brook will continue these reminiscenses 
of his. In such times as the present 
there is something refreshing in the 
contemplation of a world war progress- 
ing steadily and inevitably to the cul- 
minating point of a circulation of a 
million and a half for the Daily Express. 

F. H. U. 


Tue DEFEAT OF BAUDELAIRE, by René 
Laforgue (Hogarth Press; pp. xvi, 192; 
10/6). 

Neurotics of the type of Rousseau, 
Poe, or Baudelaire are pretty obvious 
game for psychoanalysts, good, bad, 
and indifferent, and fair game too, but 
it is doubtful whether the full-length 
book is not less suitable and often less 
convincing than the short study would 
be. Psychoanalysts, even the best of 
them—and M. Laforgue stands in the 
front rank of his calling—have the un- 
happy faculty of antagonizing their 


best friends by overstatement and the 
tactless desire to leave no stone un- 
turned. They insist on taking too much 
rope and frequently hang themselves. 
M. Laforgue avoids any approach to 
strangulation as long as he confines 
himself to a straightforward exposition 
of the mother fixation in Baudelaire, 
the role of General Aupick, that of 
Jeanne Duval as part of the ‘barrier,’ 
and an explanation of his subject’s 
weakness for Evil as a punishment 
mechanism. There are interesting and 
apt quotations from the little-known 
prose writings, and then the trap is 
sprung. In a gloss of the Albatros 
poem, after solemnly explaining what 
the poor bird’s beak really symbolizes, 
the author asks the reader to substitute 
the reading mére (mother) for mer 
(sea) and postulate an oedipus com- 
plex on the spot. Really, monsieur 
Laforgue ... 

Though the book is sounder and 
more important than this one unfor- 
tunate example might lead one to be- 
lieve, it is doubtful whether it pre- 
sents a more faithful inner portrait of 
Baudelaire than M. Francois Porché 
does without all the excess baggage of 
jargon in his admirable Vie Douleu- 
reuse de Charles Baudelaire, a book 
which M. Laforgue has the good sense 
to quote frequently. 

F. H. W. 


THe CANADA BOooK OF PROSE AND 
Verse, by Lorne Pierce and Dora 
Whitefield (The Ryerson Press, Mac- 
milans in Canada; Book One, pp. x, 
413; Book Two, pp. ix, 423; Book Three, 
pp. xii, 475; 80, 85, and 90 cents). 

These three volumes are made up of 
a large number of selections together 
with questions designed to assist the 
young reader in intelligent appreciation. 
Biographical and other notes are sup- 
plied, but very sparingly, together with 
such practical information as meanings 
of hard words, and pronunciations, at 
the bottom of the pages. The emphasis 
upon pronunciation is part of a com- 
mendable attempt to induce reading 
aloud. The series is intended, one 
would judge, to be used in schools, or 
at any rate as supplementary reading. 

The contents show a fine catholicity 
of taste, and cover an astonishing range 
of subject, from science to citizenship, 
from The Death of Socrates to The 
Walrus and the Carpenter. A credit- 
able feature in connection with the 
prose is the large proportion of com- 
plete selections. The use of small 
snippets is often a deplorable necessity, 
but it is surely to be avoided as much 
as possible. As for adaptations and 
summaries, some of us at least cannot 


a 


forgive them. The patriotic sections 
contain some tawdriness, but, con- 
sidering the dreadful quantities avail. 
able, surprisingly little. On the whole, 
the selections seem to have been made 
with discrimination, and with a genu- 
ine sense of what is likely to appeal to 
youth. 

Not the least valuable feature is g 
bibliography, appended to each section, 
of standard books of the type repre- 
sented in the subject matter of that 
section. Altogether, the compilers have 
succeeded in providing a varied fare 
which should stimulate a taste for good 
reading, and have followed this up with 
suggestions upon which an excellent 
library could be built. 

J.D. R. 


SprnozA, THE MAKER oF LENSES, A 
Play in Three Acts, by J. Alexander 
Gunn (Allen & Unwin; pp. 99; $1.00). 

One hardly knows how to criticize 
this play, written in celebration of the 
tercentenary of Spinoza’s birth. As a 
drama there is little to be said in its 
favour. It lacks a central theme; it 
lacks a plot; it has no character study 
worth speaking of; above all, it wants 
the breath of life which enables dra- 
mastists to ‘make something out of 
nothing. What Professor Gunn has 
given us is a selection from Spinoza’s 
rich stock of wisdom in the form of a 
dialogue, with a few scenes from the 
philosopher’s life as a background. 

The author could have worked his 
material in its present form into an 
excellent essay on Spinoza. It is a pity 
that he attempted to make a drama of 
it, for perhaps Aristotle was right in 
claiming that a flawless character is 
poor stuff for a tragic hero. 

H. S. 


Norsinc PsycHoLocicaL PATIENts, by 
Mary Chadwick S.R.N. (Allen & Un- 
win; pp. 256; $3.00). 

The ‘nervous’ patient has always 
been unjustly disparaged by those who 
do not understand his unfortunate 
condition. This book, written by a 
nurse, brings some of the recent ad- 
vances in medical psychology to the 
notice of the nursing profession. It 
should be of great help to the average 
nurse who has been trained in a gen- 
eral hospital and has little or no 
special medico-psychological knowl- 
edge. The author has read widely and 
presents a good introduction to the 
physchoanalytic interpretation of the 
more common neurotic diseases met 
with in general practice. The field of 
psychoanalysis bristles with difficulties 
even for the initiated, and the attempt 
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to educate public opinion to an under- 
standing of it is a worthy aim and a 
task which Miss Chadwick has accom- 
plished very ably. At times she 
generalizes too rashly, so that the 
novice who reads her book alone may 
become very critical of the whole 
approach to the subject. He should 
read with an unbiased mind the list of 
books suggested at the end of each 
chapter. 

A physician cannot escape the temp- 
tation to commend Miss Chadwick for 
her appreciation of the need of break- 
ing down the barriers between the 
specialized fields of medicine, surgery, 
and psychiatry. Would that the mem- 
bers of the medical profession could 
remember more often that they should 
be treating patients rather than 
diseases! 

M. S. 


THE CRISIS IN THe WoORLD’s MONETARY 
System, by Gustav Cassel, being the 
Rhodes Memorial Lectures in Oxford 
University (Oxford University Press; 
pp. 98; $1.35). 

This is one of the best little books 
that has appeared on the nature of the 
financial side—which Professor Cassel 
believes to be far the most important 
side—of the economic situation. It is 
terse and lucid. Professor Cassel has 
always been a skeptic about the gold 
standard; and is now at pains to tell 
the English how important it is that the 
standard should be properly safe- 
guarded, especially against possible 
long-run shortages of the metal, before 
they once more take their place upon 
it. He attacks the general reduction of 
costs of production as a way out of the 
depression, claiming that cost-cutting 
merely narrows the margin between 
raw material prices and wages on the 
one hand and the prices of finished 
products on the other. 

But his chief contention is that, in 
the important monetary sphere, central 
banks have control and ‘responsibility 
always follows possibility of control.’ 
Further, ‘If we do not act we shall be 
responsible for the consequences of 
delay.’ The very hours ‘pass away and 
are counted against us.’ 

A. F. W. P. 


Ir We Want Peace, by Henry Noel 
Brailsford (Hogarth Press; Day to Day 
Pamphlets; pp. 64; paper, 1/6). 

This is another of the admirable 
series of booklets on current questions 
now being published by the Hogarth 
Press. Mr. Brailsford discusses the 
conditions that must be realized in a 
stable peaceful world society. Peace 
must be organised. The League began 
as an international analogue of the 





police states of the eighteenth century, 
providing primarily for order and se- 
curity. It has gone on developing new 
functions until it begins to resemble 
the modern progressive state which 
organizes the social services and plans 
economic development. Our economic 
environment will drive us to devise 
still further forms of organization for 
international cooperation or control. 
Mr. Brailsford believes that by pushing 
simultaneously along many lines of ad- 
vance, without dogmatically insisting 
that some one thing must be done be- 
fore anything else be attempted, we 
may eventually reach the stage when 
we cease to think of Governments as 
Powers in a competitive world and be- 
gin to conceive of them as associations 
which organize the general welfare 
within a recognized territory. But he is 
quite aware of the difficulties in the 
way, and he ends on a note of interoga- 
tion. ‘In short, have we in this sketch 
of the conditions which must be satis- 
fied before the world can enjoy peace, 
presupposed a degree of subordination 
of national and private interests which 
may be obtainable only in a world 
organized on a Socialist foundation? 
. . . It is enough to say that the Great 
Society must have the right and ability 
to control, wherever a private interest 
can affect international or inter-racial 
relations. The reader must decide 
whether this whole statement of the 
conditions indispensable to peace is a 
reductio ad absurdum of our hopes.’ 
F. H. U. 


Tue Hoty AND THE LivinGc Gop, by 
M. D. R. Willink (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
293; $3.00). 

The author of this book believes that 
one of the great needs of this age is 
the recovery of the sense—the awe-full 
sense of the supernatural. Primitive 
man had it, and had it strongly, and it 
does not follow that because his 
‘picture-thinking’ and his symbols have 
been outgrown, he had not really an 
insight into reality. Tracing the idea 
through the Old Testament into the 
New, she (I believe) endeavours to 
make out a case by modern parallels 
of the operation of supernatural power 
in the world both directly and in and 
through persons and things ‘hallowed’ 
by association with Deity, and at last 
calls upon the Church to recognize its 
‘hallowed’ and supernatural character 
and so go out to conquer the world. 
The book has a great deal in it that is 
both interesting and original, but I 
fancy that some of the illustrations 
given of the consequences of laying 
hands upon the ‘hallows’ will scarcely 
prove convincing; the undoing of 


Henry VIII and his line, for instance, 
for abolishing the monasteries, and the 
financial sequel of the disestablishment 
of the Irish and Welsh churches! There 
is another that some may consider even 
worse than these, and that is that in 
Russia, which has ‘rejected God,’ the 
‘people stand in food queues.’ ‘Is there 
any connection,’ the author asks, ‘be- 
tween the facts?, Not, I should say, 
that connection. 
F. J. M. 


New Tates For Otp, by Geraldine 
Elliot (Elkin Mathews & Marrot; pp. 
115; 3/6). 

Auntie Geraldine of the Wireless has 
done a good job, in the retelling of 
these African animal legends. The 
stories are well chosen, and in the tell- 
ing of them she has wisely preferred 
to be faithful rather to her audience 
than to the Angry Anthropologist. But 
even the A. A. must approve of her 
narrative style. It is clear and lively, 
without the ponderously ostentatious 
writing-down that infuriates intelligent 
children and debauches the minds of 
the others. There are twelve stories, 
and it would be hard to choose among 
them. The illustrations are numerous 
and delightful. Unreservedly recom- 
mended. 

J. S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN 


THe CaNnaDA Book oF PROSE AND 
VersE, by Lorne Pierce and Dora 
Whitefield (Macmillans in Canada— 
Ryerson; three volumes; pp. 412, 423, 
475; 80, 85 and 90 cents). 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN ONTARIO. 
A Survey and Report by H. M. Cassidy 
(J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 290; $2.00). 


Fully equipped modern 
school. Matriculation 
courses. ited enrolment. 


Vocational guidance. Com- 
munity life for staff and 
students, 


OSEPH M<CULLBY, B.A. 
J Headmaster 
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GENERAL 


Tue Lire or Jonn Repmonp, by Denis 
Gwynn (Harrap; pp. 610; 25/-). 

Tue Fortress, by Hugh Walpole 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. viii, 
583; $2.50). 

Catvin, A Mopern Biocrapuy, by Jean 
Moura & Paul Louvet (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy; pp. vi, 312; $2.50). 

Tue Nation at War, by Peyton C. 
March (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; 
pp. viii, 407; $3.00). 

New Tates ror On, by Geraldine 
Elliot (Elkin Mathews & Marrot; pp. 
115; 3/6). 

Pexine Picnic, by Ann Bridge (Mc- 
Clelland & Stewart; pp. 354; $2.00). 

Bioopy Years, by F. Yeats-Brown 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 312; $3.00). 

Tue SHELTERED Lire, by Ellen Glasgow 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 395; 
$2.50). 

Tue Lerrers or D. H. Lawrence, In- 
troduction by Aldous Huxley (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. xxxiv, 893; 
$6.00). 

Tue OFFEeNce, by Pierre Bost (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot; pp. 407; 7/6). 

Foreicn Bopies, by N. Gubsky (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot; pp. vii, 338; 7/6). 

JoviaL Kine, by F. M. Kircheisen 





ART AND SYMBOLISM 


The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum, 
Sir: 

In view of the recent attack on 
Russell’s ‘Nude’ by the Toronto Mor- 
ality squad, I am more convinced than 
ever that the paintings of Henrietta 
Shore, if exhibited in Toronto, Mon- 
treal, or Vancouver, would be sub- 
jected tc similar indignities. It has 
taken twenty years for Canada to 
accept the art of the Group of Seven. 
It would take several years more for 
those who now doff their hats, 
grudgingly, to Harris, Jackson et al. to 
accord Miss Shore similar recognition. 

Miss Shore, in my estimation, has a 
dual personality. She has a conven- 
tional attitude toward life verging on 
puritanism, yet she approaches nature 
with brush and palette with a primi- 
tive, unrestrained vigor which Mrs. 
Salinger describes as a ‘sexless ap- 
proach.’ May I suggest that, because of 
Miss Shore’s freedom from what the 





(Elkin Matthews & Marrot; pp. xi, 244; 
12/6). 

Youne Yar, by Olwen Bowen (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot; pp. vii, 120; 3/6). 

Tue Speech THat Movep THE WORLD, 
by ‘Hegesippus’ (Search; pp. 104; 4/6). 

Soviet Epucation, by R. D. Charques 
(Hogarth; pp. 48; 1/6). 

CHEERFUL WEATHER, by Julia Strachey 
(Hogarth; pp. 119; 5/-). 

Sr. Marrin’s SumMMER, by Bonamy 
Dobrée (Hogarth; pp. 359; 7/6). 

Ten Lerrer Writers, by Lyn LI. 
Irvine (Hogarth; pp. ix, 230; 8/6). 

Tue REVOLT OF THE MAssEs, by Jose 
Ortega y Gasset (W. W. Norton; pp. 
204; $2.75). 

AMERICAN LITERATURE AND CULTURE, 
by Grant C. Knight (R. R. Smith; pp. 
523; $3.00). 

Aras Lwucinpa, by Seth Baldwin 
(Denis Archer; pp. 300; 7/6). 

Fucirive Mornine, by Leslie A. Paul 
(Denis Archer; pp. 327; 7/6). 

THe AUTHENTIC PHOTOGRAPH OF CHRIST, 
by Kazimir de Proszynski (Denis 
Archer; pp. 59; 5/-). 

D. H. LAWRENCE AND THE Bopy 
Mysticat, by Frederick Carter (Denis 
Archer; pp. 63; 5/-). 

Tue TESTAMENT OF LicHt, by Gerald 
Bullett (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 121; 
$1.50). 


Freudians call ‘sexual obsessions’ she 
is able to interpret nature without re- 
gard to the moral codes which the 
Victorians demand in art. She neither 
puts sex in, nor eliminates it, but— 
expressing as she does the elementary 
forms of nature—she establishes ¢ re- 
lationship, as I said in my article 
‘Parallels—and an Expatriate,’ between 
flowers, rocks, trees, and bellies, there- 
fore enabling those who do not under- 
stand, or who do not wish to see the 
truth, to label her work lewd or sen- 
sational. This is not the imagining of 
a disordered mind. I heard these 
terms applied to Miss Shore’s work by 
those self-appointed ‘best people’ of 
Carmel who objected to Frederick 
O’Brien’s rabelaisian philosophy in the 
Carmelite. 

It pleases me to find that Mrs. Sal- 
inger sees the close spiritual relation- 
ship between Miss Shore and Lawren 
Harris. When I mentioned this same 
reaction to Miss Shore fifteen months 
ago, it was with a degree of hesitation. 
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I did not wish to suggest that Harris 
had wielded a direct influence, in fact, 
if my memory serves me aright (and I 
am beginning to doubt it after Treading 
Miss Shore’s letter) I was not aware 
that the two had been acquainted unti] 
Miss Shore volunteered the informa- 
tion later. 

I saw also in Miss Shore’s work a 
corresponding relationship with the 
modern Mexicans. This was my paral- 
lel—a subtle relationship extending 
from north to south, expressed not: in 
terms of national boundaries, but in 
geographical terms. Nationalism, I felt, 
was the wrong label for any modern 
movement. Miss Shore served as the 
link, for me, between Jackson and 
O’Shea; between O’Shea and Rivera— 
and so between Stanley and Casson, 
Comfort and the rest. 

Miss Shore, more than any other 
painter I have met, has absorbed the 
emotional context of each country she 
has visited—retaining the essence of 
their spiritual outlook without accept- 
ing the doctrines of any one school and, 
what is more important, without losing 
any of her innate qualities. A power- 
ful, dynamic figure, marching from 
one height to another. 

Edward Weston denies that he has 
any symbolism to connote, but in his 
effort to identify himself with ‘all 
manifestation of basic form —with 
nature, the source,’ can he avoid the 
suggestion of symbolism? Laurence 
Bass-Becking, professor of Biology at 
Stanford University, says of Weston’s 
work, ‘He shows living matter con- 
torted like wrestlers’ limbs, fighting 
the unseen forces of environment.’ 

Jose Rodriguez, writing on ‘The Art 
of Edward Weston,’ remarks: ‘At first 
we are apt to believe that Weston has 
merely attempted to make suggestive 
pictures. . . . They give impressions of 
human organic forms; sometimes they 
are fairly accurate sculptural forms of 
groups of people in all possible posi- 
tions and contortions.’ Rodriguez ex- 
plains the why and wherefore as he 
proceeds. In my incidental reference 
to Weston as one of the three spiritual 
owners of Point Lobos, which I de- 
scribed from a more intimate knowl- 
edge than Miss Shore attributes to me, 
I sought to pack into a few words an 
entire volume. 

The Freudian sees the wrestlers’ 
limbs in terms of sex. The boob and 
babbitt, known by and large as ‘the 
best people,’ see suggestiveness, creat- 
ing their own symbolism in the face of 
Edward Weston’s protests. 

My first visit to Weston’s studio 
found me viewing his work without 
feeling that symbolical relationship. I 
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had, for no known reason, connected 
Steichen and Weston together, and 
naturally I had to throw overboard a 
lot of preconceived ideas. Steichen, to 
my mind, is a photographic playboy— 
brilliant, but a showman first and fore- 
most. I was confronted with something 
far more serious—prints which re- 
quired analysis and demanded serious 
thought—closer to Vanderpant of 
Vancouver than to Steichen of Holly- 
wood. 

On my second visit to Weston’s place 
I was accompanied by another person 
—a Freudian. Weston heard a lot about 
biological relationships on that occasion 
and this symbolism which my Freudian 
companion insisted on seeing, made me 
wonder if I had missed the real sig- 
nificance of his work. Possibly in my 
passing mention of Edward Weston in 
my previous article I left him high and 
dry. I believe this explanation is due 
him, although I sought to attribute any 
symbolism which one might read into 
his work with his power to reach that 
source—nature—of which he speaks. 

Without wishing to quibble with Miss 
Shore on alleged mis-quotations and 
other personal references, I feel im- 
pelled to state that throughout my four 
months’ stay in Carmel I served as 
Associate Editor of The Carmelite, 
Carmel’s struggling literary weekly. In 
that capacity I wrote criticisms of art 
exhibitions, music recitals, conducted a 
column on the drama, and did a num- 
ber of book reviews. I even attended 
council meetings, acting as political 
commentator at times. In the casual, 
informal atmosphere of Carmel I met 
Miss Shore on several occasions, some 
of which apparently she has forgotten. 
For Miss Shore’s benefit alone let me 
add that I know of no higher tribute 
I could have paid to her than my com- 
ment on her San Francisco days. With 
her ability she could have commanded 
a twelve-room apartment with two 
bathrooms had she been willing to fol- 
low the less honourable practices of 
some of Carmel’s more _ successful 
citizens who describe themselves as 
artists. 

Yours, etc., 
ARCHIBALD KEY 

Drumheller, Alta. 


FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN 
The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum, 
Sir: 

As a regular reader of THe CANADIAN 
Forum, although not a subscriber, I 
feel that I must beg the privilege of 
your columns to register my boredom 
at the monotonously destructive point 
of view which your contributors seem 
to possess. It seems almost incredible 
that a journal which professes to be 


intellectually alive, should show such 
continual evidences of ‘one-sidedness.’ 
Why call it a ‘Forum’ if it is only a 
meeting-place for minds of a single 
type, minds which, I must confess, seem 
to me to be static. There must be few 
veils left for them (your contributors) 
to tear from the sadly shattered organ- 
ism of our social structure. Yet on 
every side of us there are evidences of 
constructive and progressive thought, 
albeit in humble places, of significant 
movements in economics and art and 
literature, of new efforts to place our 
mentally unbalanced civilization on an 
even keel again. Surely some construc- 
tive survey of these movements are 
more worthy of consideration than the 
spectacle of a nation bending all its 
efforts to the task of teaching peasants 
to be good mechanics and State auto- 
matons. What would all your bold, 
bad radicals do if they, too, were COM- 
PELLED TO become good mechanics? 
Or to give up their cherished individu- 
alism? 

What I should like to see in THE 
CANADIAN Forum, for naturally I must 
be constructive, are some articles on: — 

(1) What any of your gifted con- 
tributors, preferably the Editor, would 
do were they in Mr. Bennett’s shoes? 

(2) An article on why anyone in 
their senses, and at present enjoying— 
most obviously —the freedom of ex- 
pression, of individualism, under the 
British Constitution, and in receipt of 
moderate wages under the capitalistic 
system—should wish to live in Russia? 

(3) What is ‘free thought’ — which 
presumably is the state of mind which 
constitutes the thinking process of 90% 
of your contributors? Why is it ‘free,’ 


and what advantage has it got over the 
ordinary processes of hearing the other 
man’s opinion before giving one’s own? 

(4) What sort of Government (if 
any) would the members of THe Cana- 
DIAN Forum Committee approve? 

(5) What is helpful, progressive—or 
even amusing—in continual destructive 
intellectualism? 

I suggest, in further support of my 
cry for something constructive, the 
following topics which should provide 
varied fare for your readers, and, I 
hope, sufficiently stimulating mental 
calisthenics for your authors. 

(1) An article giving unqualified 
praise to any phase—social, political, 
religious, philosophical, or otherwise— 
of the life of a capitalistic country. Be- 
fore the article is written the Com- 
mittee should wholeheartedly approve. 

(2) A word of hope for ‘this Canada 
of ours. Tell us that there is hope, 
and that life will be worthwhile again. 

(3) A message of cheer for your 
readers. 

(4) A prize competition for the best 
essay on CANADA—MY UTOPIA, the 
judges to be the Editor of THe Cana- 
DIAN Forum, Joseph Stalin, any Pro- 
fessor of the University of Toronto, and 
Chief of Police Draper. 

(5) A new department called ‘For 
Grown-Up Children,’ that is to say for 
any people who differ from the opinions 
expressed by your regular contributors. 

In other words, my dear sir, I do not 
find Tue Canapian Forum radical 
enough. The extraordinary sameness 
of its editorial ‘tone’ makes it, I regret 
to say, rather an insipid journal for— 

Yours, etc., 
JOHN VAN PRAAGH 








STAGE and 
SCREEN @ 








MR. VOADEN’S ROCKS 


R. HERMAN VOADEN’S Rocks 

has been put on again at the 
Central High School of Commerce, 
Toronto. It is a piece which endeavours 
to break away from common traditions. 
‘Many of us (are) weary of the ex- 
ternal movement of the theatre, its 
familiar situations, the vanity of its 
protagonists, the mediocrity of its aims 
and character. We would give it new 
themes, new messages; we would en- 
able it to speak out simply, lyrically, 
powerfully with a new vital expression.’ 
The theme is one of very great sim- 


plicity: ‘the return of Blake Martin is 
anxiously awaited by his mother and | 
Mary Brown, the village teacher, with . 
whom he is in love.’ His mother, Ella, — 
fears that he has been lost in an 
attempt to come on foot over rough 
country in a snow-storm, and Mary 
Brown comes to fear this too. At last 
the worst is known, and while the 
mother’s hatred and fear of the North 
Country is only deepened by the catas- 
trophe, Mary is reconciled to her loss 
and resolves to live in this region, no 
longer lonely for her, and to seek har- 
mony of life amid the rocks in which 
her lover had so passionately delighted. 
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The theme is simple but the expres- 
sion of it was extremely elaborate. The 
back of the stage was continuously 
flooded with shifting colours and shapes 
of constantly varying intensity. Three 
dancers on one half of the stage por- 
trayed the mother’s emotions —she 
through the greater part of the action 
sat at the extreme left of the prosceni- 
um—while for Mary Brown, who sat 
on the other side, a second set of three 
dancers performed. Occasionally these 
two principals came onto the stage 
proper, the centre of which, raised 
high, was used by the subordinate 
actors in their brief appearances. Low- 
set representations of the rocks, much 
lower than the actors when they occu- 
pied the centre, only partially filled the 
background, which was thus set free 
for the panorama of lighting. The notes 
of a violin and the rumbles of a drum 
were employed to intensify the more 
emotional passages. 

No effort was spared to make the 
theme explicit; the lighting, the music, 
the dancing were designed to express 
to the full the emotions of the prin- 
cipal actors as in turn they claimed our 
attention. In addition there was hardly 
a@ pause in the spoken drama. In 
language which was highly naturalistic, 
but yet admirably adapted by careful 
selection and well-ordered rhythm, the 
characters expressed their thoughts 
with great freedom. For a time the 
mother endeavoured to hide her fears, 
but no one could fail to guess them. 

Some of the audience were com- 
pletely bewildered and confused in 
their attempts to follow the speeches of 
the actors in their places at the ex- 
treme right and left, picked out by 
varying light and occasionally left in 
darkness, while they were anxious to 
lose nothing of the significance of the 
background, the dancing and the music. 
The quotation from Whitman at the 
head of the programme: ‘To have great 
poets, there must be great audiences 
too’: must relegate these folk to the 
class of the learners. In many others, 
I believe, was kindled some emotion 
answerable to the desires of the author- 
producer. Where opinions and im- 
pressions seem so much to vary, I must 
be allowed to speak for myself alone, 
and can assume no tone of authority or 
catholicity. The story itself has a 
cardinal weakness; the reconciliation of 
Mary Brown to her lover’s death is so 
abrupt and so immediately complete as 
to be unreal, if not inhuman. There 
seems to be no allowance for the 
softening which time alone can bring 
to anguish: in fact there seemed to be 
no anguish. The actors, apart from the 
recital of the lines, are almost entirely 
deprived of the resources of their art; 





they are precluded from the rhythm of 
movement and from expressive gesture, 
which are surrendered to the dancers. 
The lighting demands attention for the 
background, and very seldom do they 
come to the centre of the stage. One is 
tempted to wonder whether Mr. 
Voaden’s ideal is a stage without 
actors. In the meantime it does not 
appear that this disregard of the actors 
is compensated for by a greater clarity 
or depth of expression. This new 
theatre is at once over-simplified and 
over-complicated. The emotional 
thought follows the lines as they are 
spoken in their natural interpretation, 
and the author seems to reject dramatic 
irony and the conflict of the characters 
portrayed. As in Strange Interlude too 
much is done for the audience, nothing 
is left to interpretation and creative 
illusion. On the other hand the focus 
of attention is too distracted to allow 
concentration on the theme. There are 
too many elements to draw together in- 
to a-synthesis. One is compelled to 
think of the manner of the presentation 
rather than to partake in the theme. 


We must remember, however, that ‘ 


this is experiment, and that simplicity 
of theme may be to the director the 
necessary educative stage in what is 
meant to become a medium for the 
expression of what can only imperfectly 
be rendered by the traditional art of the 
theatre. The method may look forward 
to the subtle suggestion of underlying 
thought and emotion at variance with 
the overt attitude of the characters; 
and, in any case, a final judgment must 
await further experience of the method 
as applied to other themes. Mr. 
Voaden’s work is tentative and ex- 
tremely ambitious: it has the great 
merit of not seeming utterly absurd, as 
departures from tradition so often 
appear. It is to be hoped that he will 
continue his pioneer efforts and bring 
his method to greater perfection. For 
the present at least, no serious student 
of the drama should neglect any oppor- 
tunity of studying his productions. 
E. A. D. 


STARK YOUNG; AND SOME 
MOVIES 

F you want to read some real critical 
writing, and are as yet unfamiliar 
with Stark Young, finest of America’s 
theatre critics, you are recommended 
to look up and read a series of three 
articles by him appearing in the New 
Republic for September 14, 21, and 
28, in which he turns for the moment 
from stage to screen. (If you are in- 
terested in the theatre as well, see 
Theatre Arts Monthly, an excellent 
magazine, for which Mr. Young fre- 
quently writes amazingly perceptive 
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and illuminating essays on acting.) 

In connection with Strange Interlude, 
which he finds merely an incomplete 
photograph of a stage play, Mr. Young 
writes down what he terms ‘an ages. 
thetic platitude’: “The final test of any 
artist in any art is that all he expresses 
is expressed in the terms, singular and 
pure, of the art he works in’ The 
trouble with this lucidly-described 
test, it seems to me, is that, granted the 
validity of screen talking (which Mr, 
Young readily admits was inevitable, 
though so unfortunately timed as to 
practically nullify the progress 
achieved in pantomime), the two arts 
become so closely interwoven that 
clearly distinct standards are almost 
impossible. That is an interesting prob- 
lem, which Mr. Young does not attempt 
to solve, and neither shall I. 

Mr. Young goes on to make another 
interesting point. ‘The only real con- 
tributions of Hollywood to date, it 
seems to me, are in photography and 
acting. I have never seen a moving 
picture in which the play was really 
important, to be taken as very serious 
art. And he includes screen versions 
of serious plays. Certainly for the 
most part he is right, although he must 
have missed Sunrise, Lena Smith, The 
Patriot, The Crowd, and a_ handful 
more. As for talkies, from Hollywood 
there have been Broken Lullaby, So 
Big, Holiday, Five Star Final, and what 
others? Practically all have been 
mangled into standardization, so that, 
while certain scenes and pieces of act- 
ing have been distinctive and worth- 
while, the play or story itself has 
become negligible or even distressing. 

Not that that state of affairs greatly 
worries Stark Young. He says, ‘I like 
to relapse into something like a sooth- 
ing imbecility, sitting comfortably, rest- 
ing and nibbling thus at a piece of 
intellectual candy.’ And, using Tarzan 
as an example, he continues, ‘One must 
have a vast stuffy-mindedness not to 
enjoy this entertainment, with all its 
people, loyal elephants, vegetation, and 
swimming feats, coming to us as if it 
had fallen off a Christmas tree, all sus- 
pense, silliness, and tosh; there is no 
need to think of such prose matters, for 
instance, as giving birth to the ape- 
man lover’s first-born up there in the 
tree-nest.’ 

Turning to acting, Mr. Young says, 
‘As for the actors shown us in films, 
they more or less divide into two types. 
One of these consists of persons whose 
quality one way or another is interest- 
ing in the interpretation of a role, or 
can be made thus interesting. . . . ’and 
he instances Harold Lloyd and Oliver 
Hardy. ‘From these talentless and 
widely available kinds of players the 
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grade rises into players of genuine 

nal quality and sometimes even 
glamour. Such actors remain in every 
way themselves, but can bring much to 
a play. The other type consists of 
actors such as really perform and por- 
tray. They have both the will and the 
technique to create roles.’ Then he 
mentions the half-way-between actor 
who can create, but only to a limited 
extent; who has no sustained power of 
invention. Lionel Barrymore, he says, 
is to some extent in this class. ‘On the 
stage he .... worked too hard: it was 
an artistic defect. His greatest defect, 
however, was monotony, especially in 
pathetic scenes. .. . There was no sense 
of regulation, where to put the main 
stress, where to relieve the pressure, to 
give the underscoring and comment 
that the mind contributes to the acting 
moment. Which is the only really 
illuminating commentary on Lionel 
Barrymore’s acting that I have ever 
found, and I’ve read plenty. The long 
hysterical speech in Washington 
Masquerade is, as Mr. Young points 
out, an excellent example of that 
monotony, that lack of variation in 
tactics. And the briefer but bad sob- 
scene with Flaemmchen in Grand 
Hotel is another. 

‘Greta Garbo,’ says Stark Young, ‘is 
an odd comment on our public, with 
regard to its popular philosophy, its 
aesthetic theory, and its soul. 

‘She .... likes to live privately. In 
general this is a thought that almost 
strangles our average citizen. . . . This 
has made Miss Garbo almost a national 
puzzle. It could have been explained 
away by making her a freak or a high- 
hat. But she is neither. She is not 
even sick.’ 

And later, ‘That remote entity of her 
spirit, a certain noble poignancy in her 
presence, a certain solitary fairness, a 
sense of mood that is giving and re- 
sisting at the same time: these defeat 
and break down the poor little com- 
mon theory of naturalness and prose 
method. 

‘This player is not unnatural, the 
public feels; she is like somebody, they 
don’t know just who, but still—. Her 
mere physical factual distance from 
the audience parallels the distance that 
style in art assures and that instinct 
expects, so that what they would deny 
in theory they now run after in fact.’ 

I sha’n’t even attempt to comment on 
that: to me it is just superb. 

Of this month’s films, Disney’s Silly 
Symphony Flowers and Trees is the 
finest. It is fluid, rich in invention, 
uses colour purely for artistic effect, 
and the accompaniment is decent music 
and beautifully scored. The most 


praiseworthy achievement, however, 
because of the greater difficulty of 
translating realism into screen terms, is 
Victor Saville’s production of Monck- 
ton Hoffe’s The Faithful Heart. He has 
done the job with complete sincerity, 
great skill and occasional brilliance, as 
in the ‘What shall we do with the 
drunken sailor?’ scene. The result is 
spontaneously amusing and genuinely 
moving. Very fine performances are 
given by Herbert Marshall, Edna Best, 
and Lawrence Hanray. You mustn’t 
miss it! 

Love Me Tonight, with Mamoulian at 
the helm, is much better than Lu- 
bitsch’s One Hour With You, because 
what double-entendre there is is light, 
not heavy, becoming thereby wit in- 
stead of chop-lickery. Chevalier is 
clever as ever, especially in ‘I’m an 
Apache’; but I am wearied of Jeannette 
Macdonald. Ruggles and Butterworth 
are priceless, and Myrna Loy does 
what she can in a bit. Rodgers’s and 
Hart’s music and lyrics are delicious— 
and actually audible. As for Mamouli- 
an’s direction, which so many U.S. 
critics have compared to that of René 
Clair, I shall be disappointed if M. 
Clair displays no more invention than 
Mamoulian. Though the ‘three weird 
sisters’ motif was excellent, and deftly 
woven in. The Phantom President, 
again with a Rodgers-Hart libretto, but 
intelligible this time, is amusing, and 
affords us possibly our only chance of 
seeing George M. Cohan, who gives a 
capital performance of a dual role. 
The passages of Of Thee I Sing-ish 
fantasy are well done, with effectively 
cockeyed photography. Norman 
Taurog directed. 

Platinum Blonde, an oldish film, is 
the only worth-while movie so far 
(Holiday was rather different) in 
which a society girl marries a humble 
what-have-you and opens his eyes. 
The direction (I didn’t get his name, 
I’m sorry, but I think it may have been 
E. H. Griffith) is sparkling, and Robert 
Williams who, sadly, died before com- 
pleting another performance, shows the 
virility of Cagney combined with the 
intelligence of Montgomery, plus an 
outstanding individuality. Te mortuum 
salutamus! 


The Jewel Robbery, based on a 
Hungarian play, is fresh and con- 
sistenty comical, and would have been 
ideal for John Barrymore. William 
Powell’s laid-on polish is not so 
pleasing. Dieterle directed. Seventy 
Thousand Witnesses was a pleasant 
surprise. Fast and somewhat novel, 
and with plenty of Charles Ruggles, it 
is good entertainment. Rather pathetic, 
though, to hear the spreeing collegians 


ribaldly vociferating, ‘What the heck 
do we care?’ Don’t see Bird of Para- 
dise, unless a vivid performance by 
Dolores del Rio and a gorgeous moment 
of comedy from Sophie Ortego will 
satisfy you; or The Ghost Train, unless 
two pleasant morsels of comedy from 
Hulbert are enough; or Monte Carlo 
Madness, unless three tiny bits of 
comic invention will repay you; or No 
Greater Love, unless you feel that 
naked sincerity sufficeth. 

Two accompanied scenics are good— 
Shakespeare’s Country (English) and 
Grey Owl’s Little Brother (Canadian). 
I hope they may balm the bitterness of 
K.M.P., who recently contributed that 
pungent polemic on garrulous guides. 
But the foulest perversion of language 
to date is the ‘Vagabond Adventure 
Series, which begins, ‘Well, well, here 
we are in Singapore harbour, the 
gleaming gateway to the glamourous 
Orient.’ 

Perfect hit-off, from Time’s cinema 
writer: ‘George Arliss, looking like a 
kind, wise turtle. ...’ 

Rudy Vallee himself, accused by the 
radio critic of the American Forum of 
lacking a sense of humour, denies the 
charge in a compact little thousand- 
word rebuttal. The high spot of his 
proof is ‘.... In the course of our 
performance I did an impression of 
Chevalier. I was in the middle of it 
when it suddenly dawned on me how 
ludicrous to be Chevalier of the straw 
hat in a rough English tweed suit! The 
situation was so funny to me that I 
could scarcely go on with the number. 
If that is not a sense of humour, may I 
ask you what it is?’ 

Let’s see now, would it be hysteria? 

Paut GARDNER 


- - - AND ‘THREE NUNS’ 


S it too late to discuss ‘The Devil and 

the Deep? That submarine nearly 
had us down for good! You see, we had 
to remain after Tallulah’s mermaidenly 
escape to see that her husband was 
ultimately successful in his strenuous 
fight for self-destruction. He did pull 
it off, but it was a near thing. And it 
would have been so disconcerting if he 
had bobbed up after all—rather like 
the case of the ancient Chinese peasant 
who burnt up his dwelling and certain 
stray members of his family in a laud- 
able effort to roast a pig-for his dinner 
and then met the designated piéce de 
résistance rooting contentedly among 
the ruins. 

A great deal has been said, and not 
without justification, of the admirable 
quality of Charles Laughton’s charac- 
terization of Commander Sturm, Tal- 
lulah’s insanely jealous husband. His 
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force and sincerity are undoubtedly 
impressive and combine, at times, with 
an admirable artistic restraint, almost 
to the redemption of a fundamentally 
unsound plot. In one vital respect, 
however, he fails of conviction. For 
me, at least, Diana’s original love for, 
and continued constancy to, such a 
husband is inconceivable, and without 
clear and intensely powerful motivation 
of that factor the play assumes the 
character of a deliberate emotional and 
melodramatic orgy. Indeed, even sup- 
posing this difficulty surmounted, the 
submarine episode, while probably wel- 
comed with yelps of joy by scenarist 
and producer, gives regrettably crude 
and melodramatic form to a grim 
psychological struggle, which it dis- 
solves into something like a life-saving 
drill. And, setting aside all more seri- 
ous considerations, the gilded glamour 
of Tallulah Bankhead somehow sug- 
gests orchids as a more congruous 
background than sea-anemones. Few 
people, I suppose, would be really at 
their best when escaping from a sub- 
merged submarine, but the majority 
would not be quite so extraordinarily 
funny, so much to the detriment of all 
serious dramatic effect. The light, 
rather whimsical ending to the picture 
has been censured for this fault, but 
actually in such a mass of incongruities 
that trivial billiard cue assumes the 
aspect and virtue of a restoring magic 
wand. 

If we have all struggled clear, we can 
turn now to the contemplation of a 
more Successful Calamity, as conceived 
and executed by Mr. George Arliss—a 
financier’s usurpation of the preroga- 
tive of Providence for the spiritual re- 
generation of his errant family. Baldly 
stated, no doubt, with the exception of 
the felicitous dramatic irony of the 
son’s involuntary incursion into high 
finance, the plot is one to wring cries of 
distress from all but the quite hope- 
lessly ‘Pollyanatic,’ yet we are here to 
testify to a real enthusiastic delight in 
the finished product. Arliss is a suffi- 
ciently perceptive artist that he is not 
troubled by the fact, which seems to 
worry many people so much, that he is 
capable of sustaining more serious and 
exacting roles. His performance is not 
merely effortless, it is imbued with a 
whimsical and appreciative vitality 
which is most infectious. An able sup- 
porting cast, too, reveals its quality in 
a similar happy enthusiasm and the 
resultant atmosphere of glow and 
sparkle is surely an artistic achieve- 
ment. As for the episode of the faith- 
ful servant offering his ‘little all’ to the 
beloved master—that is simply so in- 
credibly ‘just too thick’ that it achieves 
the impunity denied to angels! 





And now be it proclaimed that, rare 
and tardy though be its interventions, 
there is a Providence for struggling 
critics. Now and again, from out the 
fogs and bogs of concession, qualifica- 
tion, special consideration, and the 
abyss of utter ghastliness, there rises 
up a shining pledge that the fire of 
true artistry has not flickered out for- 
ever. Sometimes the pledge is in 
solemn tone, reverberating and por- 
tentous—and sometimes it comes in 
trivial guise with laughter and song 
and seeming frivolity. And of such, 
though bearing the burden, for us, of a 
foreign language, is a recent contribu- 
tion of the comparatively little re- 
garded French cinema, Il Est Charmant. 
The audience in the little theatre in 
the Province of Quebec, where I saw 
this inspiredly inconsequent and de- 
lightfully irrational variety film, was for 
the most part French-speaking, but 
there were many also who understood, 
if anything, only the odd snatch of 
dialogue or a refrain of one of the 
sparkling or delicately haunting songs, 
yet whose enthusiasm was no whit 


behind that of those better able to fol- 


low the story in detail. The star of the 
production was Henri Garat who has 
recently appeared in English films, and 
his performance, in a similar role, was 
perhaps not more than ten times as 
good as Maurice Chevalier. That the 
other names and faces were unfamiliar 
was in almost every case a matter for 
regret. A thorough review of the pro- 
duction would scarcely be profitable 
here, but the salient feature, that which 
made it indeed an experience apart, 
was its exquisite sense of proportion— 
an airy yet reposeful balance and 
symmetry which one strives vainly to 
express, so that—‘the rest is silence.’ 


Mary E. CarMAN 


BACK STREET—IN ALBERTA 


PICTURE, which many critics 

have hailed as one of the artistic 
masterpieces of the film season in 
America, was banned for showing in 
Alberta this September because of its 
theme, which simply was that a man 
has been known to keep a mistress. 
That picture was Back Street, a well 
directed filming of a popular novel by 
Fanny Hurst. 


As we go to press we have a letter 
from Mr. D. W. Buchanan advising us 
that the Alberta censorship board has 
reconsidered its decision and has lifted 
the ban on Back Street.—Editor, Cana- 
dian Forum. 


—, 


When the merit of the picture is 
considered and to this is added the fact 
that motion pictures are passed in two 
categories in Alberta, one for adult 
showing alone and one for universal] 
showing, it becomes apparent that the 
absolute prohibition of this film indj- 
cates that the dead hand is upon the 
movies in Alberta. 

For a long time, we in Alberta, had 
been waiting for one of these rare pic- 
tures from Hollywood that demon- 
strate the technical achievements of 
which the film is capable. Germany 
has been leading the way of late. The 
United States has studio development 
and camera talent capable of equalling 
the best that Ufa and Tobis Klangfilm 
in Germany can turn out, but the 
tradition of song and dance and sky- 
scraper interiors is apparently too 
firmly embedded in Hollywood sound 
films to allow of much innovation. 

To see, then, a preview in Alberta of 
Fanny Hurst’s Back Street under the 
direction of Stahl and the production 
of Carl Laemmle was hence quite a 
treat. Not since we saw Milestone’s 
The Front Page, have we seen anything 
to equal this film for sheer artistic 
photography and capable direction. 
The scene is laid partly in Cincinnati 
and partly in New York, the time is the 
early years of this century with a 
break across the war years and the 
story concluded in the year 1932. 

The opening shot is a gem of the 
camera art. Two foaming bocks of beer 
on a table. That is all. Then hands 
grasp them, take them up, and the 
wider scene of a cafe garden comes 
into view. From then on throughout 
the film such little snatches of artistic 
arrangement are caught by the camera 
lens. People, crowds, street scenes, 
are viewed at odd and startling angles. 
Life in all its bright visual aspects 
passes before one. 

Mere monotonous representation, the 
bane of most Hollywood photography, 
is not in this picture. The camera man 
has been used more than he usually is 
used in American films, where the 
virtuosity of actresses and actors is so 
often given predominant emphasis to 
the neglect of those plastic photo- 
graphic qualities of the film which dis- 
tinguish movie from stage. 

Not that the acting in Back Street is 
second-rate. It is first rate, natural, 
and unaffected. For some unaccount- 
able reason the grotesque Zazu Pitts 
has been brought in to provide one 
brief comic interlude. Without her the 
acting might have been more even and 
continuously attuned to the story. But 
such breaks from the general harmony 
of the film are rare, even if unexpected. 

All those lovers of good camera 
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technique and clever film direction 
who happen to reside in Alberta are, 
however, not to be allowed to see this 
picture. Since the preview in Leth- 
bridge and following a public showing 
in Edmondon, the provincial censor has 
seen fit to withdraw Back Street. He 
passed it without comment at first and 
it was expected that it would be shown 
publicly here as well as throughout the 
rest of Canada and the United States. 

But representations were made to him 

after its presentation in Edmonton and 

he now changes his mind and bans it. 

It is to be supposed that he had 

sound reasons for so doing. But having 
seen the picture wholly from the ar- 
tistic and technical viewpoint, from 
which judgment it may be regarded as 
one of the season’s masterpieces, we are 
at a loss to understand the moral cen- 
sure which demands its withdrawal. 

Certainly it deals with the topic of 

illicit love, which we regret to say a 
fair average of Hollywood pictures al- 
ways do. But we failed to notice a 
coarse scene in the film or any of those 
more lurid features that distinguish so 
many of the cheap portrayals of vice 
that usually come from Hollywood. 

One spectator who had also witnessed 
a preview advanced the argument to us 
that the picture glorified the pleasures 
of extra-marital relationships; that it 
would corrupt youth and lead them to 
regard such actions with tolerance. If 
there is something in this argument, 
why then does the censor not make it 
a general rule for his actions? It is 
obvious that he does not, for, if he did, 
a host of Hollywood pictures now 
shown would never enter Alberta. 

Two months ago a picture, Street of 
Women, came to Lethbridge. It had 
somewhat the same plot as Back Street 
for a basis. But here the illicit rela- 
tionship was glorified to the point 
where the lawful wife was maligned 
and scorned even to the extent that 
her children left her and sought favor 
in their father’s new household. That 
picture, strange to say, was also well 
directed and much of the photography 
was good, but, as far as we know, pub- 
lic opinion said nothing about it and 
the censor at Edmonton let it pass for 
universal showing. 

Why then is Back Street, a much 
better picture, based on a widely read 
and favourably received novel by 
Fanny Hurst, banned? In it there is 
much tragedy and mental unrest be- 
hind the love affair depicted. The 
woman suffers acutely and in the end 
dies of a broken heart. Sordid as the 
content may be at times, the picture 
seems to be an apt depiction of life as 
it is. 


Largest Sale In Canada 
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“Fresh from the Gardens” 





Behind it was truth much more real 
than the joyous skyscraper existence 
shown in Street of Women. Can it be 
that its very truth and natural vivid- 
ness and its homely origins were enough 
to put puritanical blood hounds on its 
trail, while other less ably done and 
more artificial pictures of the same 
social aspect were left to be shown 
freely in the province without inter- 
ference from the conscious guardians 
of our morals? 

In retrospect it seems a shame that 
art cannot be viewed with the aesthetic 
sense alone. In this present instance 
over-zealous probing by the lagging 
rear guards of conventional morality 
has prevented a technical triumph of 
the screen from being shown in Alberta. 
It seems sensible to think that it could 
at least have been released for presen- 
tation to adult audiences. 


Donatr W. BucHANAN 


CANADIAN DRAMA LEAGUE 


HIS group successfully began, last 

month, an experiment in Saturday 
morning productions at a low admission 
charge in the Eaton Auditorium, To- 
ronto. Their first production was 
Rostand’s_ delightful, gently satirical 
comedy The Romancers. All the main 
performances were good, one or two 
quite brilliant, and the tempo lagged 
but little. The setting, suggestive 
rather than realistic, was notable for 
its avoidance of the central projecting 
wall, which is very clumsy on a small 
stage. Other groups producing this 
play are advised to follow their ex- 
ample by placing the wall at one side. 
The aim of this particular project is to 
present plays that are worth while and 
that will appeal to children as well as 
to adults, at a convenient time. Their 


next bill will consist of General Wolfe, 
an historical play by Raymond Card 
(published last year by Thomas Nel- 
son), preceded by a brief sketch or 
pantomine. 

C. W. K. 


SUPERIOR STOCK 


| is not this department’s custom to 

comment on stock company en- 
deavours of the ordinary unambitious 
sort. But when a company attempts a 
piece as difficult as Strange Interlude 
and carries it off with even moderate 
success, it is making a real contribution 
to the culture of the community. As 
amatter of fact, the Cameron Matthews 
Company in Toronto achieved a pro- 
duction which was really comparable 
to that of the Theatre Guild Company 
which played Canada in 1929 or 1930. 
With the exception of two perform- 
ances the characterizations were more 
than satisfactory, and the general 
staging was excellent. This company 
plans the production of such good 
plays as The Animal Kingdom, Caprice, 
and The Second Man, and decidedly 
deserves support. 

Mr. Forbes Randolph’s experiment in 
negro drama is likewise an artistic suc- 
cess. The thrilling Porgy was done 
with most of the excitement and 
beauty of the original production, with 
in fact many of the same principals. 
Mr. Randolph plans to do, among other 
plays, Paul Green’s In Abraham’s 
Bosom, the Pulitzer Prize play of about 
1925 and a really fine thing, and 
O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones, which is 
one of the most gripping plays ever 
staged. If you are in or near Toronto 
and miss either of these, you just aren’t 
interested in the theatre from any 
standpoint. 

P. A. G. 
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And Now Commercial French: 





The “Brush Up” Series is the approved and modern method of learni 
to speak a language as it is spoken by the people of the country itse 
These books contain conversations, such as you would use if travelling : 
another country, for instance, buying boat and train fares, onder meal 
going to a dance or theatre, directii a te~*-man, etc. The conversatio 
are given in English on one sidec ~*~ pz Be, and in the other languasell 
the other side. This enables the reau. co leafn an idiomatic and modern wa 
of expression, such as he may not have encountered in other books frog 
which one may learn languages. : 


The “Brush Up” Series already contains books on Spanish, Itz 
German, two books on French, and now a third French book has bee 
added, Commercial French. It is the same price as the other books in thi 
“Brush Up” Series, 75c each. q 


The following few sentences, on opposite pages in the book, but h r 
put one after another for the sake of convenience, will give you: some ide 
as to its method of expression: — 


Berger— Hullo, old chap, I am glad to see you. But what wind brings you here? 


Berger— Ah, mon brave Dupont, que je suis heureux de te voir. Mais, dis-moi, quel bon 
vent t’améne en ces lieux? 


Dupont—Why, it’s like this, Berger. I got so interested the other day, when visiting my 
uncle, Leon Durand, at the Halles, that.... 


Dupont—Figure-toi, Berger, que j’ai été tellement intéressé l’autre jour par une visite 
que j’ai faite aux Halles chez mon oncle, M. Léon Durand.... 


Berger— Oh, yes, I know. He is an inside broker and has a stand in the early fruits and 
vegetables department. 


Berger— Ah, oui, je le connais. Il est mandataire et occupe un poste au pavillon des 
primeurs. 


These books, all of them except the Commercial French admirabl 
illustrated by Ward, are on sale at all booksellers. 1 


J. M. Dent & Sons Limited 


224 Bloor St. West, - Toronto 5, Ontario 











